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brilliants, and a general atmosphere of official dignity, sup- 
pressed diplomacy, and reports as to the excellent impressions 
made by the statesmen on both sides. When the inter- 
view is over a Note will no doubt pass from Berlin to 
Vienna giving assurances that not the slightest suggestion 
was made at the meeting of anything that could injure 
Austria, and a similar Note will go from St. Petersburg to 
Paris, and possibly to London. The Russian Court and 
Russian diplomats are past masters of the art of receiving 
august political visitors. It might indeed almost be said of 
them as Congreve said of the heroine of his poem: 
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NEWS 


HE chief event of the week in foreign politics is the 
meeting between the Russian and German Emperors, 
who arrived on Thursday at Baltic Port. The two Emperors 
were in their yachts, the ‘Standart’ and the ‘ Hohenzollern.’ 
The Emperor of Russia is accompanied by the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Telegrams 
in Friday’s papers recount the usual visits and counter-visits 
and the usual “‘counter-change” of uniforms, the Tsar appear- 
ing as a German Admiral and the Emperor William as a 
Russian Grand Admiral. Reports of the customary speeches 
and toasts have not yet reached us as we write. 

The Times tells us that the Russian Press, with few excep- 
tions, is coldly critical in its references to the Imperial meeting, 
and that close to the news from the Baltic are placed telegrams 
describing the Russo-French military banquet at Rheims. 
The official Rossiya declares that the traditional friendship of 
Russia and Germany can in no wise be regarded as a menace 
to other European Powers. Certainly it will not be regarded 
as a menace here nor, we believe, in France. No one who 
desires to maintain peace is anxious to make ill-blood between 
Russia and Germany. Again, only very foolish people suppose 
that the Russian Sovereign is likely to be cajoled by an 
Imperial visit or by Imperial “table-talk” into deserting his 
French allies or endangering the entente with Britain. What, 
we expect, will happen at the visit is something of this kind: 
the Emperor William will talk with his usual interesting 
mixture of impulsiveness, rhetoric, and political metaphysics 
to the Emperor of Russia and sketch all the wonderful things 
the two Powers in combination might do to secure the peace 
of the world and to prevent “the revolutionaries” from 
destroying that fabric of society and of religion which it is the 
special business of autocrats to preserve. The Emperor of 
Russia, partly amused and partly impressed with the vigour 
of his august brother, will make “ suitable replies.” 


At “the lower table,” so to speak, conversations similar in 
intention, but no doubt very differently expressed, will go on 
between the Ministers and diplomatists. The Germans will 
make suggestions for common action which “cannot possibly 
be objected to by Russia’s friends,” and the Russians will be 
as polite as possible, agreeing where agreement will be unim- 
portant. In other cases they will “smiling put the question 
by.” The scene will “close in” with the drinking of many 
toasts in excellent wine, the exchange of Orders set in 


Looks almost like a favour.” 
It will be remembered what a fuss was made a the Potsdam 
meeting. As a matter of fact it proved to be 0 eat 
of this order. 


On Tuesday, at the Baltimore Convention, Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson was nominated as the candidate of the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency of the United States. This result 
was reached suddenly and dramatically on the forty-sixth 
ballot. On the forty-fifth ballot there was still apparently a 
deadlock. Dr. Woodrow Wilson had then 633 votes to the 
306 of Mr. Champ Clark, This was not nearly a large 
enough majority to bring about a “stampede” of the 
opponents of Dr. Wilson, who included, of course, the sup- 
porters of Mr. Underwood and Mr. Harmon, besides those 
of Mr. Champ Clark. At this point Senator Bankhead, 
in a speech which, as the Times correspondent tells 
us, matched his venerable appearance, withdrew Mr. 
Underwood's name. The result was electrical. It was now 
known that Dr. Wilson’s nomination was assured. The 
stampede began. Mr. Champ Clark’s followers were released 
from their pledges, and on the forty-sixth ballot the figures 
were: Wilson, 990; Clark, 84; Harmon, 12. Dr. Wilson’s 
nomination was then made unanimous. Dr. Wilson, at 
once a scholar and a successful Governor, is a Radical, but 
not an ultra-Radical. If the Democrats had chosen a man 
of Conservative tendency there would have been more hope 
for the successful recruiting of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed third 
party. 

The Times of Wednesday published a most interesting 
message from its correspondent at Prague describing the 
Sokol festival which has just taken place there. The Sokol 
movement is one for physical culture among the Slavs, and 
at Prague 35,000 members of the organization were present in 
their uniforms. The success of the Sokol movement might be 
compared with that of the Boy Scouts in Great Britain. The 
correspondent says that the display of exercises and discipline 
by the Sokols—young women as well as young men—was a 
wonderful sight. Although the organization is non-political 
it is none the less a signal proof of the cohesion of 
the Slav races—the Poles alone obstinately and un- 
generously standing out—and we cannot doubt that the 
thoughts of Slavs must run on from this example 
of their power of racial co-operation to more ambitious 
thoughts. The correspondent remarks that the German 
Austrians learn nothing of all this from their newspapers. 
All they read about the festival was that three Germans had 
been brutally assaulted at Prague by Slavs. The truth was 
that an ill-mannered band of Germans tried to stop the Sokol 
procession of over thirty thousand persons. It was Sokols 
who saved most of the Germans from the anger of the crowd. 


On Monday evening in the House of Commons Mr. 





O’Grady, the Labour member, moved a resolution to express 
the opinion of the House that it was expedient that repre- 
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sentatives of the employers and men should meet with a view 
to the settlement of the dock strike. Mr. Asquith in a some- 
what cynical speech announced that the Government would 
leave the matter for the free decision of the House. He 
did not think that any active intervention on the part of the 
Government would at that time and under existing conditions 
be justifiable or expedient; but at the same time he con- 
sidered it was very desirable that a meeting between the 
parties should take place. After some general observa- 
tions upon disputes between capital and labour, Mr. 
Asquith said that personally he intended to abstain 
from voting upon the resolution. Mr. Bonar Law, after com- 
plaining that the Prime Minister had given the House no 
lead, expressed his view that the intervention of Parliament 
in the dispute would serve no useful purpose, and moved an 
amendment to that effect. In the course of the debate which 
followed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that there was danger 
that if the strike continued trade unionism in the Port of 
London would disappear, a result which many of the employers 
would regret. Eventually Mr. Bonar Law’s amendment was 
defeated by 45 votes and Mr. O’Grady’s resolution carried by 
66 (254—188). 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday the House of 
Commons continued the consideration of the Home Rule 
Bill in Committee. The earlier parts of the debate were 
concerned with the question of the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and it resolved itself eventually into an 
almost metaphysical argument as to the meanings and 
implications of the word “supremacy.” Mr. Asquith declared 
that in case of necessity the British Parliament would not 
hesitate to exercise authority over the Irish Parliament, but 
at the same time anything in the nature of constant grand- 
motherly supervision was not to be thought of. If there were 
ever a collision between the two Parliaments the Courts of 
Law would uphold the overriding authority of the former. 
This idea was derided by Mr. Balfour, who pointed out that 
we could not force our decisions upon the Dominion Parlia- 
ments, and that this showed the value of the supposed safe- 
guard provided in the Bill. The Government wanted the 
public to think that if injustice were done in Ireland the 
Imperial Parliament would interfere; but every one knew that 
this was false. 


At dinner-time on Tuesday a discussion was begun upon 
the motion “that Clause 1 as amended stand part of the Bill,” 
and this led to a more general debate. In the course of it 
Mr. Birrell made some observations with regard to Ulster. 
He complained that no well-considered amendments had been 
put down by the representatives of Ulster, and that it had 
been left for a Liberal member to move the omission of the 
four counties from the Bill. The debate on that amendment 
had not convinced him that it represented any real and honest 
desire on the part of Ulster. Nor did he hear that, if Ulster 
were omitted, the opposition to the Bill would be mitigated. 
When the clause came into operation the people of Ulster 
would find that their fears had been mistaken. In the course 
of Wednesday’s debate Mr. Asquith declared that Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Churchill (whose absence from the House had 
been commented upon) were in complete agreement with the 
rest of the Cabinet. He added that if proposals for the 
special treatment of Ulster were honestly put forward, and 
were consistent with the purpose of tie Bill, they would 
eertainly be considered by the Government. The first clause 
was then carried by 316 votes to 224, and the discussion of the 
second clause was begun. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell are playing with the question 
when they pretend that Unionists ought to accept the rest of 
the Bill if the demand for the exclusion of North-East Ulster 
were to be granted. Of course Unionists will do no such 
thing. Even with Ulster excluded the Bill would be a national 
disaster, 7.e., a measure capable of doing irreparable mischief. 
It would, however, not add civil war to its other evils, and 
therefore it would be preferable to the present Bill. One would 
imagine from Mr. Asquith’s speech that there is no such thing 
as degrees of evil. It is again an unworthy trick to say that 
Ulster x ust ask for exclusion herself. If exclusion is right, 


and would prevent a great evil, the fact that the exclusion 
amendment was not moved by an Ulster member is nihil 
ad rem, 











The House of Commons on Thursday dealt with the Army 
Estimates. Mr. Amery, who opened the debate, asked for 
explicit assurances that the War Office recognized the duty of 
providing forces of such strength as to make it unlikely that 
an attack by Germany on France could succeed and, there- 
fore, improbable that an attack would be made. The strength 
of our expeditionary force was not proportionate to the magni- 
tude of the possible tasks before it. Dealing with the 
withdrawal of battleships from the Mediterranean, he urged 
that our garrisons at Gibraltar, Malta, and in Egypt ought to 
be greatly strengthened. Colonel Seely in his reply compared 
the state of the Army for oversea services in 1906 with the 
present state of things for the purpose of showing how many 
and great had been the improvements. Speaking generally, 
there had been an enormous advance in the efficiency of the 
Army, which was to be ascribed largely to the zeal of Lord 
Haldane. 


Colonel Seely asked to be excused from dealing with the 
Mediterranean garrisons because the Prime Minister was to 
make a full statement on the strategical aspect of the subject 
in ten days’ time. He went on to point out that, as fur as the 
danger of invasion went, the situation was more favourable 
than three or four years ago. In the first place the 
difficulty was now greater because there had been so 
great a development in the efficiency and scope of sub- 
marines. Also there could now be reconnoitring from 
flying machines by means of which the range of vision had 
been increased to an almost incredible degree. It was now 
not conceivable that a large enemy’s force could make a 
sudden landing on these shores on the outbreak of war. He 
further submitted that the numbers of the Territorial Force 
were not inadequate. The speech closed with some interesting 
reflections as to the amount of training required to make 
serviceable troops. The Secretary of State urged the House 
not to adopt an attitude of contempt for short-trained men if 
they wanted the co-operation of the Dominions. In the end 
the formal amendment to reduce the vote by £100 was 
negatived, but only by the small majority of 46 (236-190). 


The naval position in the Mediterranean was discussed in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, when Lord Selborne con- 
demned the withdrawal of ships. He pointed out that a 
reduction of our strength coincided with a steady effort by 
Austria, Hungary, and Italy to increase theirs. Lord Crewe’s 
reply was elusive. He left everything important to be said by 
Mr. Churchill when the Supplementary Estimates are intro- 
duced. The most effective speech was Lord Lansdowue's. 
He dwelt on the need for muintaining our naval prestige. 
What, he asked, would be the impression produced in Japan P 
What would be the effect on our diplomacy in the Nea 
East and the Balkans? This is the true line of argu- 
ment, for just now circumstances make it easy for us 
to hold the balance of power in the Mediterranean. We 
have a better hold upon the policy of Ituly than for a long 
time past. Why should that hold be relaxed now of all times 
if it is not necessary P 


The question of our naval position in the Mediterranean 
has not apparently been finally settled yet, but there is 
evidence that it is now receiving the close attention of the 
body whose prime duty it is to consider such matters—the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. Friday’s papers state that 
an unusually prolonged meeting took place on Thursday 
morning, the Committee being attended by the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Haldane, 
Lord Morley, the Secretaries of State for India, Foreign 
Affairs, Home Affairs, and the Colonies, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and a number of leading sailors and soldiers. So 
heavy was the business that when the Committee separated 
at 1.30 they had not disposed of it, but met again at 3 o’clock 
for a further session. We may, we think, assume that when 
the Imperial Defence Committee have reviewed all the circum- 
stances the advice which they will in effect, if not in name, 
tender to the Government will be against abundonment. If this 
should necessitate a further shipbuilding programme such 
programme must be entered upon. 

We have dealt elsewhere with what has been called the 


Labour revolt, but may give here shortly the facts connected 
with the strained relations between the Labour Party and the 
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Liberals. On Tuesday the Executive of the Labour Party 

a resolution the effect of which was a declaration in 
favour of running Labour candidates at Hanley and at Crewe 
in opposition to the Liberal candidates. The resolution went 
on to recommend that in the event of there being three- 
cornered contests in these constituencies the Labour Party 
should withdraw its members from the House of Commons 
during the elections so that the full force of the party might 
be put behind its candidates. 


On Thursday a decision was come to which somewhat waters 
down the advice given above. It was that each member of the 
party must pledge himself to be at the disposal of the officers 
in order to assist at the contests at Hanley and Crewe. This 
means, it is understood, that there will be no wholesale deser- 
tion of the House during the next fortnight, and that the 
threatened withdrawal will merely mean the absence of a 
certain number of members for platform work. This result 
is said to be due to the astute way in which the Liberal Whip 
bas arranged the course of public business during the critical 
fortnight. The Franchise Bill, to which the Labour Party 
naturally attach immense importance, is put down for Monday 
and Wednesday next. It is stated that the great fall in the 
Government majority on the Army Estimates, noted by us 
elsewhere, was due to the abstention of Labour members. 
Clearly the friction is very great, and we doubt whether the 
situation will really be improved from the Government point 
of view by the so-called astute tactics of the Whips. 


Friday’s papers print accounts of the reply of the National 
Insurance Commissioners to the demands of the British 
Medical Association. That reply is dated June 26th and 
deals with the demands of the Association in their letter of 
February 29th. The Council of the British Medical Associa- 
tion are said to hoid the opinion that, taking the document as 
a whole, no material concession has been made by the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer. The final question whether negotia- 
tions are to be broken off will, we are told, be presented for 
the decision of the Divisions of the Association next week 
and for the final pronouncement of the representative meet- 
ing in Liverpool on July 19th. We cannot find space to print 
the recommendations submitted by the Council, but the 
chances of a settlement are clearly very small. 


On Friday week an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle was reported from Liverpool. Within forty- 
eight hours the appearance of the disease in several other 
places was announced, and the President of the Board of 
Agriculture took urgent measures for stamping out this most 
contagious and malignant disease. The importation of cattle 
from Ireland, whence the disease had been traced, was at once 
stopped, and the exbibition of cattle, swine, sheep, and goats 
at the Royal Agricultural Show at Doncaster was prohibited. 
The value of the cattle imported from Dublin amounts to 
£400,000 a week. As for the Royal show it has never pre- 
sented so forlorn an appearance. But, of course, Mr. 
Runciman acted quite rightly. It is unfortunate that the 
infected cattle should have been circulated fairly widely 
before the alarm was given. The chief centres of the 
disease are Cumberland, South Lancashire, the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and Northumberland. 


On Monday the Political Committee of the National Liberal 
Olub at an emergency meeting decided to postpone the recep- 
tion in honour of the Prime Minister which had been fixed 
for Friday. The Committee felt themselves unuble to 
guarantee the behaviour of all the people to whom invitations 
had been sent, as among them were many sympathizers with 
the militant Suffragiste. The Daily News says that the assault 
on the Prime Minister at Lady Glenconner’s house was more 
formidable than was at first known. Four women threw them- 
selves on Mr. Asquith simultaneously, and one of the guests 
who intervened was severely bitten in the hand. Mr. Asquith 
has plenty of courage, but we do not wonder that the strain 
of this sort of thing is acutely felt. It would shock and try 
any man of proper sensibility. 


At the by-election in the Ilkeston Division of Derbyshire 
on Monday Colonel Seely was returned by a majority of 1,211. 
The figures were Colonel Seely (L.), 9,049; Mr. Marshall 
Freeman (U.), 7,838. This was a fall in the Liberal majority 
of 2,833. It is impossible not to regard this as a blow to the 








Government, especially when one remembers that it is usual 
to treat a newly appointed Minister who seeks re-election with 
considerable favour. Colonel Seely dwelt chiefly during the 
campaign on Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and Elec- 
toral Reform. He said little of the new Liberal land policy. 
But we venture to predict that even that policy is now too 
late. When a Government is distinctly losing ground even 
the most delectable bribes will not save it. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Birrell was 
asked, and could not answer very satisfactorily, several 
questions about an attack by a body of Hibernians on a party 
of Presbyterian school children. Last Saturday, at Castle- 
dawson, the children, carrying, according to their custom, the 
Scriptural banners of their Sunday-school and a Union 
Jack, were returning from an excursion when they met the 
Hibernians, who were marching back from a Nationalist demon- 
stration at Maghera. According to the Presbyterian minister 
who was with the children, the Hibernians attacked them with- 
out any provocation. The Hibernians used pikes, bludgeons, 
and stones. The proportion of grown-up persons with the 
children was not large, but they bravely defended their banners. 
Protestants from Castledawson quickly joined in the struggle. 
The police did their best to end it, but many persons were 
injured. 

For the Hibernians it is suggested that there was deliberate 
provocation by Orangemen. We do not pretend to know the 
whole truth, though there can be no doubt that the Hibernians 
behaved infamously in letting themselves loose among young 
children. We fully admit that the Orange mob whose acts 
of outrage and violence were described in the debate in the 
Commons on Thursday also behaved disgracefully. The 
real point for observers is this: Liberals tell us that there is 
no strong feeling about Home Rule in Ulster, or, at all 
events, that when Home Rule is law Ulster will settle down 
quietly. But if Sunday-school children are sacrificed to 
political feeling now, what are we to expect when all restraint 
has been removed from the contending parties by the with- 
drawal of the strong hand which controls both P 


On Thursday Mr. Borden, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
arrived in London with his three colleagues to discuss Im- 
perial questions, and received an extremely hearty welcome. 
The chief question to be discussed is naval policy. The 
Laurier policy of a local Canadian Navy is open to complete 
rediscussion. We cannot help thinking that on the whole the 
policy of a separate Canadian Navy would be best, as it would 
give Canadians a lively personal interest in naval defence such 
as nothing else could. At the same time we see that from the 
point of the Admiralty there is much to be said for the con- 
venience of having everything naval under its immediate and 
absolute control. As Canada is anxious to do something at 
once there will probably be an emergency scheme, to be 
replaced by a permanent policy later. In the Times it is 
suggested that the emergency contribution will take the form 
of two or three Dreadnoughts. 


Lord Rosebery, as Chancellor of the University of London, 
spoke on Tuesday at the opening of the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire which is now being held. He 
began by dwelling upon the immense growth in the number 
of universities during the last few decades. In 1830 such a 
Congress as the present would have contained only eight 
representatives, namely, two from England and four from 
Scotland, together with those of the Dublin and McGill 
Universities. To-day they were no fewer than fifty-three 
strong. Lord Rosebery went on to maintain that the most 
important function of the universities was to furnish the 
Empire with men to carry on its work. At the present time 
the whole world seemed to be going through a period of 
unrest in which the need was very great for men whose 
character and virtues could influence and inspire others. 
“TI am looking to-day at the universities,” Lord Rosebery 
concluded, “simply as machines for producing men—the best 
kind of machine for producing the best kind of men, who 
might help to preserve our Empire, and even the universe 
itself, from the grave conditions under which we seem likely 
to labour.” 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 76}—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FOOD-TAX REFERENDUM. 

= Ilkeston election and the growing want of con- 

fidence between the Liberals and the Labour Party 
are indications that it is quite within the region of pos- 
sibility that a General Election may take place within a 
very fewmonths. When we say this we do not ignore the 
fact that the weaker Governments and parties become, the 
more they cling to office and attempt to put off the day 
of reckoning on the ground that the occasion for going 
to the country could not be worse and might become better 
owing to some piece of luck on the part of the Ministry, 
or some false step on the part of the Opposition. In 
spite, however, of the cement supplied by the terror of a 
dissolution, an accident may happen any night. Again, 
in addition to the difficulties we have mentioned, there 
is the deep rift in the Cabinet on the question of woman’s 
suffrage. We are therefore justified in saying that a 
dissolution may be very near. But that being so, it is 
the duty of the Unionist leaders to make up their minds 
how they mean to meet the situation, and when they have 
made up their minds to let the country know. 

The essential point for them to consider and decide is 
the problem of food taxes. Mr. Balfour’s pledge—a 
pledge, remember, endorsed by Mr. Bonar Law—in effect 
declared that though Tariff Reform was the first plank in the 
Unionist programme, and though food taxes, as necessary 
to Colonial preference, must continue part of the Unionist 
fiscal policy, food taxes should not be imposed before 
the whole of the voters had had an opportunity at a 
referendum to decide for or against their imposition. The 
object of such a pledge is, of course, not to please the 
Unionist Free Traders, but to secure extra electoral help for 
the Unionists, and so to enable them (1) to get rid of the 
present “incapable and guilty Administration”; (2) to 
prevent the destruction of the Legislative Union, and with 
it the stirring-up of civil war in Ulster; and (3) to 
place our naval supremacy beyond all doubt and 
question. Unionist Free Traders, like ourselves, have 
these objects quite as much at heart as Tariff Reform 
Unionists, and therefore we could not and do not say that 
we will not co-operate in securing them unless we, 
though in a minority in the Unionist Party, obtain our 
wishes in regard to the food taxes. What we do say is 
something very different, namely: “ Though you can and 
will have our votes without giving up food taxes, because 
we think getting rid of the present Government and 
securing the Union and maintaining our naval supremacy 
more important even than Free Trade, that is not enough. 
To win you must secure the votes of a large number of 
neutral or balancing electors who either voted for the 
Inberals last time or abstained from voting. But the 
votes of these men you cannot obtain unless you give the 
Referendum pledge in regard to taxes on food.” It might 
be argued perhaps that the Referendum pledge has never 
been withdrawn, that it holds the field, and that therefore 
there is no necessity to ask for its renewal. We have not 
the slightest wish to rely upon such a piece of political 
pedantry. We admit that the Unionist leaders have a 
perfect right to withdraw from that pledge, even if it 
technically holds the field, and that in effect the 
Referendum pledge must be renewed to make it effective. 
In other words, the whole problem must be considered 
entirely afresh and solely on its merits. Now we say 
frankly that we cannot and do not expect the Unionist 
leaders to give such a pledge if they can do without it. 
They believe sincerely, though wrongly, as we think, that 
food taxes are an essential part of their programme, and 
therefore they cannot be expected to postpone them, or 
rather to put them intoa category which will need a special 
popular endorsement, if they think they can win without 
doing so. Provided that they can obtain a victory even if 
they go to the country with, as we should say, food taxes 
round their necks, then, of course, they will not give the 
Referendum pledge. To give it would be an example of 
political Don Quixotry which it would be ridiculous to ask 
from thera. Let it be clearly understood, then, that no one 
has a right to ask for the Referendum pledge in regard to 
food taxes except on the hypothesis that the Unionists 
eannot make sure of victory without such a pledge. That 
is the point which has to be considered, 





Can we be certain of safeguarding the tremendous 
interests at stake without that pledge? We venture 
to say that there are very few Unionists who will assert 
that they are certain we can win without such a pledge. 
Some of them will say no doubt that they have got a 
fair chance of winning without making the Referendum 
pledge, but they will not say more. If that is the case, 
what a tremendous responsibility would be incurred 
by the Tariff Reformers in running the risk of 
defeat, not in order to secure their whole programme, 
because that is not the issue, but in order that there shall 
not be any delay in a part of that programme. What 
would be the feelings of Tariff Reformers, who, though 
they care much for food taxes, care still more for 
the Union and for getting rid of the present Government, 
if after refusing to give the Referendum pledge they are 
again beaten at the elections? In the first place they 
will have ruined the cause of Tariff Reform altogether. It 
is clear that after a fourth beating it would be impossible 
to continue the struggle. No party can endure more than 
four defeats on one issue. Tariff Reform for good and all, 
and not merely food taxes for a time, would have to be 
dropped. That being so it will be seen that the Tariff 
Reform Unionists, by refusing to give the Referendum 
pledge, would be risking not only the Union but also that 
part of Tariff Reform which does not depend on food 
taxes, and which is regarded by many Tariff Reformers as 
the essential part of their policy. 

We have now reached a point where no doubt many 
Tariff Reformers will be inclined to urge that there is a 
fallacy in ourargument. They will say, “ There are risks 
involved in any course of action. We must not forget, 
however, that it is quite possible that, if we were to post- 
pone food taxes until they had been endorsed by the 
popular vote, we should alienate a large portion of our own 
party. Even though we gained many votes from the 
Liberals or from the neutral electors we might in the 
process lose still more Tariff Reform votes, and so in the 
end be worse off.” They will argue, in fact, that it is more 
important to them to keep the votes they have got than 
to reach out for hypothetical votes which might or might 
not be secured by the Referendum pledge. Here, 
then, we come to a question of fact. Would the 
Referendum pledge have or not have the depressing 
effect upon the Tariff Reformers just suggested? 
We do not believe it would. In the first place it will, we 
think, be admitted that when Mr. Balfour gave his Tariff 
Reform pledge, in spite of the fact that it was given far too 
late and without any — preparation, it was not badly 
received by the Unionist Party, but very much the reverse. 
To the astonishment of many Tariff Reformers, the party 
as a whole accepted it gladly and did not lose thereby. The 
pledge may not have won over many Liberal votes or many 
neutral votes, but at any rate it did not depress or 
antagonize the Tariff Reformers. But if that is admitted, 
then we venture to say that a renewal of the pledge is from 
the electoral point of view well worth while. It would be 
far better understood now by the moderate men and by the 
neutral voters. After nearly two years and the greatamount 
of popular education that has gone on in regard to the 
Referendum, they would fully understand what the pledge 
meant, and they would be influenced thereby in quite a 
different way from that in which they were influenced by 
Mr. Balfour’s statement at the Albert Hall. That pledge, 
coming literally on the eve of the election, hardly did more 
than startle and surprise the neutral voter. If renewed we 
believe it would have much more effect, while at the 
same time it would not, as we have said, depress the 
Tariff Reform voter any more than it depressed him before. 
In fact the pledge would do what it was intended to do, 
but did not do, in November 1910. 

Let us consider the matter still further, and this time 
from the standpoint of the rank-and-file Tariff Reformer. 
He would say, and we think rightly: “By giving the 
Referendum pledge we do not really stand to lose anything. 
If, as we believe, the majority of the people are really in 
favour of food taxes in order to secure Colonial preference 
we shall win at a poll of the people. Indeed, we are more 
likely to win the whole of our programme if we present it 
in sections than if we present it as a whole. And for this 
reason. Directly we come into office we shall construct 
and pass our tariff without food taxes. But when we have 
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half such a dangerous and dreadful thing as was supposed. 
It will be found that it does not raise prices in the way 
expected, and that it does produce revenue. Thus, having 
secured a solid foundation, we shall be in a better 

sition to build up preference. After seeing half our 
policy at work people will realize that there is no 
danger. We shall be able to argue from the effect 
of the tariff on manufactured articles that our very 
moderate preference to Colonial food products will do 
nobody any harm. In fact, we shall be far more likely to 
get our whole programme accepted by cutting it into two 
than by trying to make the electors swallow it in one 
gulp.” In other words, the ordinary Tariff Reformer 
will recognize that the Referendum pledge does not involve 
the abandonment of preference, but merely its delay, and 
that such delay may very likely prove highly beneficial 
to the cause of preference. 

We feel so strongly that this is likely to be the prac- 
tical effect of the Referendum pledge that as Free Traders 
we are distinctly alarmed at the prospect. Indeed, were 
we not so strongly convinced of the danger to the Union 
and of the general evil results of the continuance of this 
Government in power, nothing would induce us to use the 
arguments we have used. The only thing that reconciles 
us to using them is the knowledge that the Government 
and the Liberal Party have already so completely betrayed 
the cause of free exchange, owing to their labour policy, 
the encouragement of Protection in the guise of militant 
trade unionism, and, worst of all, by their profligate finance 
and their ominous land policy, that the choice between 
true Free Trade and Protection no longer exists as 
practical politics. Free Trade has been bled to death by 
the Liberals. One side is asking for a vicious fiscal 
system in the form of a tariff and the other side is 
asking for an even more vicious fiscal system in the form 
of contiscatory land taxation. The supporter of true free 
exchange has realiy nothing but a choice of evils before 
him. In any case we are prepared to run the risks, though 
we admit they are very grave risks, involved in the 
Referendum pledge. Great sacrifices, we recognize, must be 
made to save the sinking ship. If we cannot save Free 
Trade we are, at any rate, not going to assist in destroying 
the Union, enthroning Socialism, establishing the futile, 
nay ruinous, policy of destroying free exchange in land, 
and handing over the free labourer to trade-union tyranny. 
In other words, we feel we must be content to run the 
risks involved in helping the Tariff Reformers to win in 
spite of themselves. 

We would ask Tariff Reformers to note that if we were 
blind to everything else but Free Trade and were willing 
to risk the ruin of the other causes we care for in order to 
defeat Tariff Reform, nothing would suit us better than to 
let the Unionist Tariff Reformers go to their fate. In our 
opinion what will happen if the Referendum pledge is not 
given and the Unionists go to the country once more with 
the food taxes round their necks, and so make it impossible 
for the neutral voters to vote for them, is that they will 
be beaten once mure. They will win a few seats, but not 
enough to do more than halve the Liberal majority. But, 
as we have said, one more defeat for Tariff Reform must 
be a final defeat and must mean its abandonment. That, 
of course, if we isolated the question of Free Trade and 
did not trouble about the other consequences, would suit 
us admirably. We know, however, that if Tariff Reform 
were to be destroyed there would be destroyed with it 
what we care for more than even Free Trade. Therefore 
we find ourselves in the position of in effect trying to teach 
the Tariff Reformers how to save their cause from destruc- 
tion. We are not trying to entrap them or to cajole them 
into making a sacrifice. To be quite frank, we are trying 
to teach them how to win in order that incidentally we 
may save the Union and prevent the triumph of Socialism 
and Jacobinical tyranny. That is the point to which the 
so-called Radical defenders of Free Trade have brought 
us. Politicians who are gifted with enough imagination 
to realize the situation may understand what it costs us to 
write as we have written. 

One more point must be considered. It will be said in 
some quarters that it is impossible to put any portion of a 
tariff to a popular vote, and so give the people a right 
of vetoing u series of proposed taxes. That is a mistake. 
It is not impossible, and we can prove it is not impossible 
by pointing to the fact that the thing was done in Switzer- 


land only nine years ago. As a distinguished Swiss 
publicist, Professor Roget, shows in our issue of to- 
day, a tariff was submitted to the Swiss electorate in 
March 1903, and the Swiss democracy approved and passed 
that tariff. And remember that the tariff in question 
involved a complicated series of schedules and not merely 
one section of a tariff, such as the food taxes. The Swiss 
put the whole of their tariff to the people. We only 
suggest that the preferential tax on breadstuffs, meat, and 
dairy produce should be submitted to the voters for their 
veto or endorsement. What the Swiss have done we can 
do, and only those who are afraid to trust the people need 
fear the result. 1f the Tariff Reformers believe that 
they have the majority of the people on their side, as 
we are sure most of them do, they certainly need not 
be afraid. Remember they will get a clean vote on a 
clear issue. All votes also will have the same value, and 
not the varying values of the present system under which 
the dwellers in Irish constituencies often have ten times the 
voting power of voters in London and the South of England, 
that is, in the strongholds of Tariff Reform. 

To conclude. The time has come when in our opinion 
the Unionist leaders ought to tell the country frankly 
whether the Referendum pledge is or is not in existence. 
If they postpone their decision and renew that pledge, as 
in all probability circumstances will force them to do, on 
the eve of an election it will most likely be given too late 
to produce the result which they most desire—the result 
of saving the Union, turning out the present Government, 
and securing assent for what is, after all, the major part 
of their fiscal policy. 





THE LABOUR REVOLT. 


i i ordinary man is inclined to pooh-pooh the Labour 

revolt, as it has been called in the newspapers. He 
regards it as nothing more than one of the tiffs between 
the Labour Party and the Liberal Party to which he has 
grown accustomed during the re six years, and he refuses 
therefore to believe that it will have any consequences of 
importance. The two “ wings,” he argues, have always 
disputed as to whether this or that seat ought to belong 
to the Liberals or to the Labour men ; but though they 
have growled and spat at each other it has always 
ended in growling and spitting. Many people are 
even inclined to say that a serious split is impossible, 
because in reality the allies want the same things, or 
very nearly the same things, and accordingly are obliged 
to go into the same lobby. Even if the Labour Party 
stay away the majority is too large for the Government 
to be turned out by mere sulking or abstention. That the 
Labour people will join the Unionists in putting the Govern- 
ment out is unthinkable. Besides, it is argued, the Labour 
men, though they may want to grumble, do not want a 
dissolution, and therefore the moment they see the Govern- 
ment is in real danger they will be bound to go to its 
assistance and toil for it as before and in as anxious and 
docile a spirit. 

We are quite willing to admit that there is a great deal 
of truth in these contentions and that many strony forces 
are at work to bind the Liberals and the Labour Party 
together in spite of petty disagreements. Yet experience 
shows that alliances often do break down in spite of 
themselves and in spite of the greatness of the common 
interests. To take an analogy from war. Napoleon always 
held that he had an immense advantage in fighting 
allies because, though each branch of the alliance was as 
anxious in theory for victory as he was, neither branch 
quite trusted the other or was willing to make sacrifices 
for the other. Each branch was always inclined to 
divert some of its energy in asking the question: “ Why 
is it we who must always be sacrificed, and always give 
way, and not our allies?” The result is that the enemy is 
often able to get in a shrewd blow while the domestic con- 
tention is proceeding. Something not unlike that happens 
in wallttenl allleunes. The aims of the two parties may be 
identical, but there is plenty of room for quarrelling over 
means, and especially for quarrelling over the right to par- 
ticular Parliamentary seats. Even the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservative Unionists after a complete amaiga- 
mation of political aspirations had trouble in this respect. 
It may well be, therefore, that the Labour split will give 
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sure, under Mr. Bonar Law’s leadership they will not be 
stow to take. 

The methods proposed by the Liberal Party managers for 
meeting the crisis seem to us, indeed, to point very strongly 
to such risks. For example, the Labour Party have 
declared that in order to punish the Liberals they mean 
during the next fortnight to go on a kind of Parliamentary 
strike and to abstain from attendance at Westminster. 
The Government are said to contemplate checking this by 
putting down the Trade Union Bill for discussion at this 
period. “That ‘ll fetch ’em back” they say triumphantly, 
and there is “loud Liberal laughter” at the thought of 
the score and of what cunning fellows they are in the 
Whip’s room. Certainly the plan is ingenious, and it may 
be, we think, assumed that it will “fetch ’em back.” But 
then it must not be forgotten that men fetched back 
against their will in this way are not likely to be in a 
very good temper. When you have thoroughly got the 
better of an ally you may be pretty sure that for a 
time, at any rate, he will be plotting an effective 
counter-stroke. Therefore when the Labour people are 
dragged back, contrary to their wishes, in order to vote 
for a Bill in which they are specially interested, it is by 
no means unlikely that, after having voted for it, they will 
find some excuse for giving the Government a knock, even 
though it may put them in a minority. “ Who’s scored 
off now!” is a very human, if a very futile, cry. Cer- 
tainly the Parliamentary situation must be admitted to 
offer a good many opportunities for such blows. 

Consider a moment the state of public business just 
now. Very little progress has been made with the financial 
business of Parliament, and it is not too much to say that 
still less has been made with the Government’s crowded 
legislative programme. Here we are at the end of the 
first week in July with only one clause of the Home 
Rule Bill passed through Committee and with hardly 
more than four weeks left before the promised adjourn- 
ment in August. No doubt there is a general belief that 
the guillotine and the autumn session will “do the needful” 
on the Home Rule Bill before the end of the year. As to 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill there is what can only be 
ealled a conspiracy of silence. It has become involved 
indeed in a kind of Celtic mist and is already almost 
reckoned among “old unhappy far-off things and battles 
long ago.” The Franchise Bill, however, remains still 
further to obstruct the progress of Home Rule legislation. 
It is rumoured that very shortly this Bill may be awakened 
into a condition of dangerous activity. Indeed it is stated 
in some quarters that the Government are only waiting for 
a fresh outbreak of window breaking or other Suffragette 
outrages to put it before the House. The calculation is 
said to be something of this kind. If the Bill is put down 
for Committee immediately after a Suffragette outbreak, 
the feeling of resentment will be so strong that the anti- 
Suffrage portion of the Cabinet, which at present is very 
much in the ascendant, will be able to secure the defeat of 
the amendment extending the Bill so as to include women. 
But that defeated, the danger of a break-up of the Ministry 
over the Woman Suffrage question will be over. The widen- 
ing clause once beaten, the Suffragists’ chances of winning 
during the present Parliament are over for good and all. 
But, even if these tactics are successful, it is obvious that 
the Parliamentary waters will be very much troubled. 
if, then, the Labour people are feeling very sore over the 
defeats which no doubt await them at Hanley and Crewe, 
and also over the Government’s trick to force them back to 
the House when they want to be on strike, they will be 
grimly anxious to fish in those waters. Complicated 
pieces of Parliamentary finesse are all very well for 
a united party who have complete confidence in their 
leaders ak are willing to dodge backwards and forwards 
as they are told. They are very dangerous when the 
party is in a condition of mutiny or unrest. A skilful whip 
ean drive a coach and six through the narrowest and most 
winding lanes if only the team are willing. If one of 
them is vicious and runs back at the critical moment the 
whole concern may be upset. 

What we should imagine would make the situation 
specially anxious for cool-headed Liberal observers is a 
fact which we have not yet mentioned, but which may prove 
of vast importance. There are signs not merely of differ- 
ences developing as to tactics and party organization, but 
as to policy, and, curiously enough, these differences are 





between the extreme wing of the Liberals and their Labour 
allies. The extreme Liberals have apparently prevailed 
upon the Cabinet to make an attempt to raise steam in 
the Ministerial boiler by adopting the land policy of 
Mr. Henry George, that is, the single-tax policy, or a tax 
upon the so-called “site values” of all land. We shall’ 
not dwell here upon the merits of this piece of Jacobin 
folly except to point out that it involves a tremendous 
fiscal revolution, and one which will require an 
enormous amount of politica. energy. But the Labour 
men apparently do not desire this policy, or, rather, though 
they may be in favour of it in the abstract, there 
are many things which they want a great deal more, and 
want first. They realize that a single-tax policy must 
postpone those matters indefinitely. Therefore the fight 
at Hanley is likely to be more than a mere fight over who 
is to have the seat—a Liberal or a Labour man—but will 
involve matters of principle. Possibly a compromise will 
be reached on this point ; but if not, matters certainly look 
very ugly for the Government. 

The feelings of the Nationalists at the present crisis 
may be easily guessed. They know that if Home Rule 
is to be passed it can only be passed by a concentration 
and conservation of political energy, that is, by the Liberal 
Party for the time devoting itself absolutely to the cause 
of Home Rule. Instead of this, however, they see the 
Liberal Party not merely showing an _ exceedingly 
small amount of enthusiasm over their cumbrous 
Bill, but already beginning to think of other and much 
more exciting things, and thus to dissipate the energy 
required to pass Home Rule. No doubt at present the 
Irish members seem to take the situation with a kind of 
fatalistic calm, but we can hardly believe in this mood 
lasting. As soon as the Irish people understand what is 
going on and how careless the Liberal Party are in regard 
to the payment of the national account for services rendered, 
we may be pretty sure that there will be an outcry in 
Ireland, and that the Nationalist members will be sharply 
reminded that they are not doing their duty to the cause 
and that they must apply the whip to the backs of the 
Liberals and bring them up to the collar. But if this 
happens and the Nationalists are forced by their own 
people to show the Liberals they mean business, the 
position of the Coalition, and, therefore, of the Ministry, 
will indeed be precarious. In al! probability, however, the 
Government will be able to stave off this difficulty till 
the autumn. No doubt they calculate that when the 
autumn session is reached the pot which is now so near 
to boiling over will have been reduced to a much lower 
temperature. That is possible. But it is also possible 
that their calculations will prove untrue, and that by the 
middle of next November the catastrophe will be accom- 
plished. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AGAIN. 


HE section of the Radical Press which is at the beck 
and call of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 

has for some time been throwing out suggestions for a 
new Lloyd Georgian campaign. Like the famous Budget 
of 1909 the campaign is to be based upon a denunciation 
of the owners of land. It is a favourite theme with 
Mr. Lloyd George, and seldom can he refrain from 
embellishing a peroration with abuse of landowners. His 
Swansea speech was an excellent example of this method 
of political propaganda. The landowners of England, 
who certainly number at least a million, were declared at 
Swansea to be responsible for all the evil conditions of life 
from which the poorer classes suffer. That speech was 
delivered as a defence of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
Mr. Lloyd George apparently thought then, as on other 
occasions, that his proposal to take from the Church in 
Wales property which it has held unchallenged for many 
hundred years can be defended because some of the property 
of the Church was confiscated in earlier generations, and is 
now in the hands of lay owners, who, in addition to the 
crime of having inherited this property, commit the 
further offence of being Mr. Lloyd George’s political 
opponents. ““Go to Primrose meetings and look at the 
platforms. One-third of them there are probably people 
who have got Church land. The very primroses which 
adorn their buttonholes are plucked from land consecrated 
to the service of the altar.” Why this should be a reason 
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for taking more land from the service of the altar it is 
not easy for the mere Englishman to understand, but 
Welsh rhetoric and English logic cannot be expected to 
occupy the same intellectual plane. The object of the 
rhetorician is not to convince the reason of his listeners 
but to excite their emotions, and this Mr. Lloyd George 
with his Celtic fervour and his demagogic instincts does to 
perfection. 

From the artistic point of view the only defect in his 

rformance is his apparent unconsciousness of his per- 
sistent plagiarism. As every moderately well-educated 
person is aware, the type of the demagogue has been 
familiar in every democratically governed country of 
which any records survive. The speeches of the Athenian 
Cleon, delivered more than 2,000 years ago, wou!d have 
served with scarcely the change of a phrase for use at 
Swansea or Limehouse. Like all his prototypes, Mr. 
Lloyd George makes a point of assuming that whenever 
(somewhat tardily, perhaps) an idea has entered his mind 
he is the first discoverer of it. For example, in an 
authorized interview, written by Mr. Robert Donald, editor 
of the London Daily Chronicle, for the American Outlook, 
Mr. Lloyd George is made to say: ‘‘ You must remember 
that you are now dealing with a much better educated 
democracy than existed, say, thirty or forty years ago. 
One thing everybody seems to overlook who talks of 
our political or social principles, and that is the 
‘English Education Act of 1870.” The cool effrontery 
of this second sentence can only be excused on the 
supposition that Mr. Lloyd George is so busy with 
his own schemes and his own personality that he 
ignores what the rest of the eet is doing and say- 
ing. Any one who has followed what has been written 
about labour unrest in the last year or two must have 
noticed that almost every writer has laid stress on this 

articular point which Mr. Lloyd George declares to have 
fon overlooked until he discovered it. Moreover, people 
whose memories are a little longer will recollect that at the 
time of the passing of the Elementary Education Act a 
good many writers and speakers declared that the effect 
of the Act must sooner or later be to create the 
very kind of labour unrest from which the country 
is now suffering. That was, of course, a thoroughly bad 
argument for keeping the people uneducated, but that the 
fact was noted is notorious. 

Nor is there anything more novel in the general attack 
which Mr. Lloyd George makes upon our social institu- 
tions or in the reiterated emphasis upon the contrast 
between wealth and poverty. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should happen to find a leisure moment from 
his untiring exertions for the good of humanity and 
the electoral prospects of the Liberal Party he might 
with advantage read the writings of Ruskin and Carlyle. 
He would there find exactly the same sort of appeal for 
an improvement in the living conditions of the poor which 
he now puts forward as a new Lloyd Georgian gospel. 
There is, however, this difference, that while Ruskin and 
Carlyle made what was essentially a moral appeal to the 
rich and the well-to-do to assist their poorer neighbours, 
and to find satisfaction, not in personal luxury, but in help- 
ing others, Mr. Lloyd George uses the contrast between the 
luxury of the rich—which, by the way, he is quite content 
to share apparently on the ground of nerves tired in help- 
ing his fellow-men—and the poverty of the poor as a 
rhetorical flourish to rouse the enthusiam of public meetings 
and attract votes for his party. Sometimes this elec- 
tioneering aspect of Lloyd Georgian rhetoric is frankly 
avowed: at others it is ingeniously veiled under 
semi-religious metaphors. For example, to quote again 
from Mr. Robert Donald’s interview, we find Mr. Lloyd 
George describing the election of January 1910 as “a 
regular Tannhiuser fight between the forces of good on 
the one side and the forces of evil on the other for the soul 
of the working man.” It would have been so much 
franker if Mr. Lloyd George had substituted the simple 
word “ vote” for “soul.” He would still have been left 
to enjoy the suggestion that his opponents were the forces 
of evil and his friends the forces of good. 

But it is when we come to Mr. Lloyd George’s account of 
what he has actually done as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he becomes most amusing. He is still apparently 
pleased with his Budget of 1909, and describes to the sympa- 
thetic ear of Mr. Donald how many new departures in the art 








of Budget making were first disclosed in that famous year. 
He was not content, as his predecessors had been, to budget 
for the immediate necessities of the financial year. He 
looked ahead five years to see what the liabilities of the 
country would be: “I found that they would grow all the 
time—the cost of the Navy, of social reform, of old-age 
pensions, would increase. I estimated what insurance 
would cost. I employed numerous actuaries, and, finally, 
I arranged my taxes in a way to keep pace with anticipated 
expenditure.” Here we see the demagogue at his best. 
He knows that the public memory is short, and that if 
only a few years, or in some cases a few weeks, have 
elapsed between one set of statements and another it is 
perfectly possible for a political rhetorician to contradict 
himself absolutely without fear of popular discovery. 
Probably not one of the enthusiastic Radicals who still 
continue to follow in Mr. Lloyd George's train remembers 
for a moment that in 1909 the whole of his rhetorical 
energy was devoted to the advucacy of the new 
Land Value duties and to eloquent prophecies of what 
they would produce. The Increment Value duty was 
specially urged because it was going to expand auto- 
matically to meet the new charges for old-age pensions 
and social reform. The halfpenny duty on undeveloped 
land was defended by challenging the Tories to say whether 
they would refuse to pay even a halfpenny for naval 
defence. 

Underlying these arguments was the assumption that all 
the land of the kingdom was owned by a few people, mostly 
dukes, who were sinfully battening on the hard earnings 
of the poor. The beneficent Mr. Lloyd George was going 
to stop their plundering and make land available for every 
poor manata low price. His Land Value taxes have not 
worked out quite in this way. Instead we find that the people 
mostly hit by them are comparatively poor persons who 
cannot afford the legal expenditure necessary to fight the 
fantastic valuations of Mr. Lloyd George’s officials. In 
practice, moreover, it has been found that the Unearned 
Increment duty is being levied, not upon the increased 
value which property acquires, or is alleged to acquire, 
from the exertions of the community, but on the difference 
between an arbitrary valuation by a Government official 
and the selling price of the land in the market, with the 
result that unfortunate individuals are charged with an 
increment duty when they have actually realized a loss. 
In the same way the Undeveloped Land duty, rhetorically 
reckoned as only a halfpenny, is working out in such a way 
that many quite poor people have to pay a considerable 
number of shillings (or pounds) because they find it 
impossible to sell the land in which they have invested 
their savings. 

As to the financial aspects of this new departure in 
taxation, which was alone going to produce a heaven 
upon earth, the fact is revealed that the taxes, then so 
much boomed, not only have yielded no net revenue at all, 
but are actually costing the country for collection about 
ten times the gross revenue derived from them. When 
account is taken of private as well as public expenditure 
on these Land Value duties, it is safe to say that the country 
is over half a million a year poorer than it was before these 
duties were imposed. This half-million under any intelli- 
gent scheme of taxation would have been available for 
national purposes. It has been lost to the country through 
the folly of a Minister who, knowing his public, rightly 
assumes that all his old blunders can be hidden under a 
cloud of new rhetoric. 





DEMOCRACY AND HISTORY. 


M* of all shades of political opinion turn to an 
address by Lord Morley of Blackburn with com- 
plete confidence in one respect. They may not expect to 
agree with hin—though no one could fail to find much 
to agree with in any sustained series of reflections by Lord 
Morley—but at all events they know that they will be 
treated to thought that is lofty, framed with distinction, 
and ennobled by sincerity. The address that he delivered 
on Friday week before the University of Manchester 
was no exception. It surveyed the character and 
quality of public opinion, which opinion, though it 
may not be important in an intellectual sense, is very 
important as being the motive of democracy. We 
find democracy—using the word to mean the mass of 
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electors—voting away happily with very little knowledge 
of the warnings and experiences of histoxy. It accepts the 
lessons of history with blind partiality and unquestioning 
credulity from the mouths of its political monitors. But 
what if those monitors only make history serve the 
exigencies of party — ? What if they only mumble 
reverend phrases and dogmas and catch-words long after 
these things have ceased to derive any sanction from 
history? Who, then, shall admonish the monitors? 
A check can be kept upon them only by a higher 
general standard of political learning. Not that too 
much must be expected of history. There lies the 
danger on the other side. Political parallels may be as 
misleading as they are fascinating. Lord Morley warned 
his audience against accepting any parallel as a final guide 
or solution. 

Aristotle called democracy the rule of the poor, but it 
need not be the rule of the poor in mtellect. The chal- 
lenge to a higher standard to-day is a thrilling call, for if 
democracy is still in some senses on trial as a means of 
eelf-government it is wholly on trial as an instrument for 
governing dependent peoples in distant lands. No demo- 
eracy in the history of the world ever undertook before 
such a task as governing India—a reflection which, we re- 
member, confessedly filled Lord Morley with both pride and 
apprehension when he was Secretary for India. His address 
at Manchester was a call for the education of opinion and 
for the inspiration of politics with philosophic thought. 
As such it was stimulating and engrossing in the last 
degree. It was the embodiment of the romance of human 
thought. If we were to venture a criticism it would be 
that Lord Morley warned more than he guided. As we 
read we said to ourselves : “‘ This is an obscure road, indeed, 
we have to follow. Itis full of lions—or is it tigers P— 
and ambushes. We are glad to know of them. We shall 
be the better prepared. But, after all, is there not some 
chart, however sketchy, provided by experience for the 
ambushes, and is there not some secret for overcoming the 
lions? Lord Morley says nothing about such things. He 
is not a pessimist—far from it. He does not seem to think 
that we must necessarily be devoured or entrapped. Still 
we do wish he had given us two or three detinite rules. 
We might not have accepted them, but we should at 
least have known that they were believed in by such an 
experienced traveller as himself.” 

Lord Morley said: “While intent, and with good 
reason, on the topics of the time—on strikes, aeroplanes, 
the gold reserve, the price of Consols, China, Persia, 
Mesopotamian railways—is it possible that we are 
somnambulists, only half awake to strong currents, racing 
in full blast over our heads and under the ground at 
our feet, and sweeping through the world of white men, 
black men, brown men, yellow men?” But somnambulism 
—the walking unconscious through vast transmuting pro- 
cesses—is not the only tendency of democracy. There is 
the other and more prominent tendency to create artificial 
crises, and to believe that now at last ruin has come to our 
whole polity. If history never precisely repeats itself, as 
Lord Morley (unlike Machiavelli) believes, it is certain 
that the panics of political thinkers do reproduce them- 
selves. We would ask attention for a curious historical 
comparison which we print elsewhere in a letter from Mr. 
Regimald Lucas. If one sat down to think of the great 
years of crisis in English history when the people might 
have been expected to be terrified and dejected at the 
turn of events, one would not think of the years 1768-9. 
One would think of the years immediately following the 
American War of Independence, of the worst days of the 
Great War, of the agitation for the Reform Bill, of the 
struggle against the Corn Laws, and so on. Compared 
with such portentous times the years 1768-9 seem to us 
comparatively uneventful. Yet the reader will notice that 
it was believed by people then that so distracted a country 
as England must instantly fall into ruin. 

Lord Morley, speaking as he did on the two hundredth 
anniversary of Rousseau’s birth, naturally had something 
to say of the “Social Contract” and all the ideas which 
inspired the French Revolution. Lord Morley used 
sometimes to be called a doctrinaire. Nothing could 
be less doctrinaire-like than his comment that the 
value of Rousseau’s doctrine was not in its applica- 
tion of an abstract conception of human right to 
the politics of his day, but in the fact that the “ Social 





Contract” was the beok temperamentally required by the 
moment. Ina similar way the American Declaration of 
Independence, marked by fallacies easy of exposure, was 
nevertheless “the genuine effusion of the soul of the 
country atthe time.” The power to kindle was Rousseau’s 
—as it was also Jefferson’s—but when it comes to a cold 
eriticlem of what Rousseau advanced we cannot help feel- 
ing that on purely intellectual grounds Lord Morley’s 
judgment is rather with Burke than with Rousseau. We 
who watch at the present moment on all sides of us the 
tragic disappointment of the idea that a phrase will 
make a new nation are not in need of being convinced 
of the importance of using political language with caution. 
We behold Turkey, Persia, and China all distracted by 
the discovery that the word “Constitution” does not 
suddenly produce a constitutional people. 

What, then, does history really teach us if parallels are 
asnare? Lord Morley said :— 

“ According to some scientific historians with a right to speak, 
history does not solve questions: it teaches us to examine. Aftera 
life of labour in examination a great event, they say, is seldom 
fully understood by those who worked for it. Our vision is surer 
about the past; there we have the whole; we see the beginning 
and the end; we distinguish essential from accessory. ‘To con- 
temporaries events are confused, obscured by passing accidents, 
mixed with all sorts of foreign elements. Both contem- 
poraries and historians, more often than they suppose, 
miss a vital point, because they do not know that intuitive 
instinct which often goes further in the statesman’s mind 
than deliberate analysis in argument. A visitor of Bismarck’s 
once reminded him that Schopenhauer used to sit with him 
at dinner every day in the hotel at Frankfort. ‘I had no 
business with him. I had neither time nor inclination for 
philosophy,’ said Bismarck, ‘and I know nothing of Schopenhauer’s 
system.’ It was summarily explained to him as vesting the 
primacy of the will in self-conseiousness. ‘I daresay that may be 
all right,’ he said ; ‘ for myself, at least, I have often noticed that 
my will had decided before my thinking was finished.’ Impro- 
vization has more to do in politics than people think.” 

As Lord Morley says, we have not as a nation arrived 
anywhere near the point of creating an inductive 
science of politics. Politics should be examined in the 
scientific spirit. Yet the necessary allowance must be 
made for the error of the human compass. Spinoza said: 
“When I applied my mind to politics, so that I might 
examine what belongs to politics with the same precision 
of mind as we have used for mathematics, I have taken my 
best pains not to laugh at the actions of mankind, not to 
groan over them, not to be angry with them, but to under- 
stand them.” By “understanding” he meant allowing 
for human passion and the by-play of human motives. 
Allowance, again, must be made for the error in the pro- 
cess of transplanting terminology from one science to 
another. Lord Morley spoke of the two facile transfer- 
ence of biological terms to politics. We all know the 
familiar habit. It is difficult not to think in terms of 
Darwinism. When all allowances have finally been made 
history gives usa sense of proportion. That is its great 
secret and its vindication. Its parallels may not be exact. 
But it enables us to see what movements in our politics 
are related and cognate, just as the eagle or falcon—to 
borrow the recent image which Lord Morley quoted—look- 
ing down from a vast height on a group of apparently dis- 
connected volcanic eminences rising from the ocean, can 
see, what the human beings below cannot see, that all 
these peaks are rooted together and belong to the same 


range. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


W* ublish in another column a letter from Mr. John 

Sine calling attention to the admirable scheme 
of home defence organization devised and actually set 
going for a time by Colonel Davidson. The fact that 
Colonel Davidson, so long ago as 1901, included in his 
“ Guides” proposals, as mentioned by Mr. Murray, Army 
reservists and other trained men certainly gives him the 
right to be regarded as one of the originators of the ideas 
upon which the National Reserve is founded. Another 
officer whose claim to be an originator ought also to be 
mentioned in this connexion is Colonel Ford. According 
to a statement in the Nation in Arms Colonel Ford first 
broached the subject to Lord Wolseley in 1900, and in 
1907 he published his plan and succeeded in organizing 
detachments of ex-soldiers under the title of a National 
Volunteer Reserve. We must also not forget the patriotic 
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work done by Lord Wemyss, who during the war sug- 
gested the organizing of a Volunteer Reserve out of the 
men who had passed through the Volunteers. 

While giving the fullest credit to the persons just named, 
we think it may interest our readers to know that at an 
earlier date a scheme for a National Reserve was suggested 
in these columns. We are proud to record that in 
December 1899, in a leading article, we used the following 
words :— 

“We have always held that the great mistake in our Army 
system is the losing touch with the trained men who every year 

out of the Army Reserve, the Militia Army Reserve, and the 
ilitia, and we have repeatedly urged that these trained men, 
when willing, should be organized as a Territorial Army for home 
defence. Many men pass entirely away from all connexion with 
the Regular Army or Militia at thirty-five and under; yet they 
would for home service be capable of fighting up till fifty-five or 
sixty.” 
We went on to urge the Government to establish a 
“ register of trained men.” This, we think, will be found to 
be the earliest suggestion of the scheme which Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey set forth im a letter to the Surrey newspapers in 
1907, and which he had the good luck, some fifteen months 
later, to get accepted by the Surrey Territorial Associa- 
tion when he formally proposed his scheme to that body, 
of which he was a member. It was this example and its 
acceptance and recognition by the War Office under the 
name of the Veteran Reserve which formed the foundation 
of the present National Reserve. 


To return to the part played by the Spectator, we may 
further mention that on March 17th, 1900, we dealt at 
greater length with the question of a Home Defence 
Reserve than in the extract just given, and from that time 
onward there was seldom a week in which we did not say 
something as to our proposal for forming “a Reservoir of 
Trained Men ” into which the country could dip to make 
good its military requirements. For instance, in one of 
these articles in 1900 we used a set of phrases which 
almost exactly describe the present National Reserve. We 
advocated “the organization of a Voluntary Home Defence 
Reserve, composed of all persons who are trained to arms, 
but are not at the moment in any of the other trained 
forces or reserves of the nation.” We may add that when 
Mr. Strachey proposed his scheme in Surrey in 1907 it 
was in words, which he may indeed be said to have 
resumed from the pages of the Spectator. He urged the 
country— 

1. “ To form a register of all trained men who are not now con- 
nected with any definite military bodies; and 

2. To provide them with a skeleton organization which, at a 
time of national danger or in the case of a threat of invasion, 
could be clothed with flesh and blood.” 


We may then, we think, fairly claim for the Spectator 
the origination of the primary idea of the National 
Reserve in December 1899, though the carrying of it 
into practice was due to the help of the Surrey Terri- 
torial Association. At the same time the work done 
independently by Colonel Davidson—there is no suggestion 
that he was inspired in any way by the Spectator article 
of December 1899—and also by Colonel Ford undoubtedly 
familiarized the nation with the idea of a National 
Reserve. It remains to be said that though Mr. 
Strachey had the good fortune to be able to pro- 
pose his particular scheme to the Surrey Terri- 
torial Association he could have achieved nothing if 
he had not obtained the sympathy and support of the 
members of that body, and notably of Lord Midleton, 
ex-Secretary of State for War, whose help and encourage- 
ment were literally invaluable. Most important of 
all was the help of the chairman, Sir Edmond Elles, 
a military administrator of the highest order. The 
National Reserve movement, in fact, owes more to him than 
to any man living. If Sir Edmond Elles had not taken 
it up and worked it “for all it was worth” it must have 
fallen still-born. He made it a live thing—something 
that could grow and be an example to the rest of the 
country. To suggest the idea or even the skeleton schemo 
was comparatively an unimportant matter. To give it 
flesh, substance, and reality was everything, and this was 
what Sir Edmond Elles, ably seconded first by Colonel 
Ringwood and then by Major Scudamore, the present 
Secretary of the Surrey Territorial Association, accom- 
plished. 
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It remains to note that but for Lord Haldane’s scheme 
of County Associations the idea could never have spread. 
The War Office could not have worked the Reserve. The 
County Associations provided machinery capable of 
turning out the National Reserve. That fact must 
never be forgotten when discussing the origin of the 
Reserve. 








MINOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

p° ordinary well-to-do people keep accounts—minute 

accounts we mean? We are inclined to think they 
do not; if they did there would be more outery than there is 
about minor subscriptions. The ordinary Londoner knows 
little about them, but in the country they abound. Of course 
there are certain good works which go on in almost all villages 
nowadays which ull right-minded persons to the extent of 
their ability must find pleasure in supporting. The man who 
grudges money to help supply the sick poor with a nurse is a 
brute. Apatt, however, from such charities as these there is 
at present a fashion for obtaining money from house to house 
against which there is certainly a good deal to be said, though 
perhaps it is less wholly condemnable than in moments of 
irritation the average daily breader is apt to think. 

Perhaps when he opens his letters in the morning he 
finds one from a neighbouring parson asking for money 
to restore or enlarge his church; by the next post comes 
a request for a subscription to the Sunday-school treat. 
In a few days he will get another from “the dissenters.” 
The smaller children want money for cricket bats, their older 
brothers demand help to build a pavilion. Their fathers want 
to go “on an excursion ” and their schoolmaster kindly under- 
takes to raise money for “the working men’s club.” Mean- 
while the Church people want to build a new parish room which 
will perhaps be “sectarian,” and what poor people call “the 
opposition ” want to build one that is not. “The band” want 
new instruments when they do not want new uniforms, and the 
fire brigade wants something else. Then come the charitable 
private ladies who get up subscriptions for all sorts of objects, 
from endless and needless and meaningless presentations to emi 
grating the washerwoman’s husband; then come other private 
ladies who have pet charities at a distance—rescue homes, and 
good deeds to the heathen; and last of all come“ the nuns.” They 
arrive by train and toil round the roads for miles and for pity of 
their footsore state obtain small donations for their distressed 
protégées. Only those who are very well up in such matters 
distinguish between Roman and Anglican sisters. No doubt 
their works are equally good. The present writer knows of 
some whose Anglicanism was presumed by the larger part of 
the village only by the fact that they arrived in a cart drawn 
by a well-known Protestant pony, lent by a subscriber near the 
station. By the by, why has the Church of England adopted 
the Roman costume for so many of its religious sisterhoods? 
Surely something rather more practical and less dusty, if less 
picturesque, could have been invented. If we add a few stray 
visits from persons anxious to endow the upper and lower clergy 
with motor cars and bicycles we have almost exhausted the 
list, unless perhaps one should add the invitations to afternoon 
parties with a collection before tea. Now all these varieties 
of askers get subscriptions in sufficient quantities to “ run” 
the undertakings for which they beg more or less 
adequately. No efforts at collection fall quite to the ground 
or—stay, the present writer, after some years of village 
experience, remembers one which had to be abandoned. It 
was an effort to get sufficient money to enable a widow to buy 
a tombstone. That fell through. 

Does all this promiscuous giving do much good? Perhaps 
it does some, but it certainly has its bad side. For one thing, 
it fritters away the forces of charity and militates against all 
local charitable invention. The charitable man or woman who 
would like to try some scheme on his or her own account 
which would, he or she believes, benefit his or her neighbours 
or even would like to help them privately has no spare money 
wherewith to follow out his or her ideas. There must be 


something in the Christian idea that charity should be 
secret, even though it may tend to overlapping. There is 
something a little offensive in the publicity of the sub- 
scription list. Again, it is well known that the hospitals are 
short of funds. It would be a terrible thing that great under- 





takings should be starved for these “ minor subscriptions.” 
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When we have said this, however, we think we have 
said all that there is to say against them. But surely 
we hear some one exclaim, “You forget the pauperizing 
effect of some of them. How much better if the villagers 
learned to support their own recreations and those of their 
children.” It wou'd be better, but they will not do it, 
and, what is a stronger argument, they do not seem to be 
pauperized, but show a growing and admirable independence. 
It is very rare that village people ask their more fortunate 
neighbours for anything of importance. They do not ask 
them to help to support their families, and they are reticent 
about their money troubles. Cadgers exist in all classes, 
but they are greatly despised among the poor. All this 
business of the minor subscription they “take kindly,” but 
do not “take seriously,” and if it all stopped to-morrow they 
would mind a great deal less than we imagine. The villages 
would be less cheerful places than they are, and there might 
be still more crowding up to the towns—that is all. After 
all, if an educated man set to to make the poor ashamed 
of all this small receiving it is difficult to imagine what 
arguments he would use. The parson asks for money, he 
would be told, to renew the church roof. Why should not 
a member of his congregation ask for money to build or 
rebuild some other meeting-place? If it is right that 
you should ask us to give money to black children 
abroad why should not we ask you to give toys to our 
children at home? There is a difference, but it is one 
which without offensively alluding to class distinctions it is 
very difficult to make clear. As to collections made for the 
giving of pleasure to children, we do not see what harm they 
ean do so long as the children are not allowed to bandle 
the money, which would constitute, of course, a fearfully 
dangerous temptation. The children understand what sums 
are expended on their welfare and how they are made up. 
They realize what power resides in an accumulation of 
shillings and pence. If they can be made to think about 
the matter they can be led to consider the corporate wealth 
of the working class, a thought which must take from the 
contemplation of poverty all sense of despair. Again, it 
must be remembered that, as we have before suggested, 
this new fashion for subscribing is not at present irri- 
tating the rich alone. The collection of pence from poor 
people for objects about which they can cure nothing is prac- 
tised on a large scale by the sort of people who persecute their 
own friends for small donations to some society whose sub- 
seription list they like to swell. That men and women who 
really have some cause at heart should preach it and ask 
money for it is as right as it is inevitable. Not against such 
do we speak. 

But, after all, no one in a free country is bound to give any- 
thing away which he would rather keep or even bestow else- 
where. Is not the whole grievance of the minor subscription 
a fancy one? Not altogether. Practically it is impossible 
to remain outside a fashion which has the sanction both of 
rich and poor. To refuse is to be thought very mean by your 
equals. The poor, who seldom call any one mean, will more 
likely wonder whether you are exceedingly hard up, or if you 
are not a very regular attendant at church will explain the 
situation by deciding that you are an atheist. The word has 
little theological significance in the mouth of the poor. It is 
used, as a rule, to designate a disobliging eccentric. If such 
a one should garden on a Sunday be will have small chance 
to escape the designation—if he belongs, that is, to the 
upper classes. For each other the poor have a wonderful 
indulgence. 

Like other fashions this fashion will pass. It is not in 
itself bad, but it is irksome because it has gone too far. Some 
gust of charitable emotion will sweep it out of the way, some 
scheme of amelioration will touch the hearts of the public, 
and the collectors of minor subscriptions will forget to go 
round. Human nature has a very good side. It is natural 
to wish to give alms. Wisely or unwisely, alms will always 
be given. Nothing but a terrible moral degeneration could 
stay the impulse. After all, the question of minor subscrip- 
tions is in itself a trivial one, but it involves some serious 
reflections—three at least—as side-issues. First of all, the 
idea of combination is in the air; the very children in the 
villages are playing with it; secondly, no great purpose at 
present controls the sources of charity; and, thirdly, there 
is a great deal of loose money going begging. 


THE FORLORN HOPE OF HUMANITY. 


HE words at the head of this article might have seemed 

_ a gloomy title for Lord Rosebery to apply to the medical 
profession in his address to the students of the Londom 
Hospital on Monday had he not expressly and handsomely 
explained the conditions of the application. Doctors are the 
forlorn hope of humanity because they are always carrying 
on a struggle which can have but one termination. They may 
fight a gallant delaying action, but the angel of death must 
be the victor in the end. Yet doctors never despair in the 
practice of their profession, and always seek new strength and 
knowledge from their adversities. Anteus-like, they rise 
reinvigorated every time they touch earth. In fact, 
in Lord Rosebery’s opinion, the medical profession is 
“the noblest secular profession in the world.” We 
think so, too. But for that matter we suppose that every 
one would agree with him to the extent of taking the industry 
and self-sacrifice of doctors to be axioms of our social life. 
Lord Rosebery remarked that people of his own generation 
knew very little about medical students, and what they did 
know was all wrong. His generation had grown to manhood 
under the impression that all medical students were like 
Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen—“ dirty, drunken, 
and unscrupulous,” “the vilest specimens of the human race 
that even fiction represented.” Lord Rosebery forgot, no 
doubt, that his generation includes men whose knowledge of 
medical students in the middle of last century was not purely 
literary. The medical student of Dickens’s day was certainly 
not of the type of Bob Sawyer, though there may have been 
Sawyers in existence. To-day, at all events, the typical medical 
student, so far from being dirty, drunken, and unscrupulous, 
is clean, sober, and scrupulous. He does not need to drink in 
order to enjoy himself. He can make enough row for his 
pleasure without that. A nervous old lady who beheld the 
future oracles of Harley Street returning vociferously in fancy 
dress from an inter-hospital football match on the tops of 
motor omnibuses might have qualms as to the seriousness of 
the profession, but she would be wrong. Bob Sawyer would 
not have been interested enough in football to make a noise 
over it. Indeed, he could not have played it at all, any more 
than he could have swum (as Lord Rosebery remarked) a mile 
in “record” time, as Mr. Morris, one of the students at the 
London Hospital, did lately. 


There have been vast changes in the habits, both pro- 
fessional and social, of doctors, and they did not, of course, 
suffer in dimension from Lord Rosebery’s device of taking his 
standards from Dickens and Thackeray. As he said, except 
in a few rural districts, the old-fashioned doctor who com- 
pounded his own medicines no longer exists. Such a doctor 
called himself an apothecary, which, as a word, is more 
interesting than the modern title of “ general practitioner,” 
and strictly understood is not less dignified. There is an 
account of the rise of a small apothecary to fashion and 
eminence in Thackeray’s description of Pendennis’s father :— 


“Early in the Regency of George the Magnificent there lived 
in a small town in the West of England, called Clavering, a 
gentleman whose name was Pendennis. There were those alive 
who remembered having seen his name painted on a board, which 
was surmounted by a gilt pestle and mortar over the door ofa 
very humble little shop, in the city of Bath, where Mr. Pen- 
dennis exercised the profession of apothecary and surgeon; 
and where he not only attended gentlemen in their sick-rooms, 
and ladies at the most interesting periods of their lives, but would 
condescend to sell a brown-paper plaster to a farmer's wife across 
the counter—or to vend tooth-brushes, hair-powder, and London 
perfumery. For these facts a few folks at Clavering could vouch, 
where people’s memories were more tenacious, perhaps, than they 
are in a great bustling metropolis. 

And yet that little apothecary who sold a stray customer a 
pennyworth of salts, or a more fragrant cake of Windsor soap, 
was a gentleman of good education, and of as old a family as any 
in the whole county of Somerset. He had a Cornish pedigree 
which carried the Pendennises up to the time of the Druids—and 
who knows how much farther back? They had intermarried with 
the Normans ata very late period of their family existence, and 
they were related to all the great families of Wales and Brittany. 
Pendennis had had a piece of University education, too, and might 
have pursued that career with great honour, but that in his 
second year at Cambridge his father died insolvent, and poor Pen 
was obliged to betake himself to the pestle and apron. He always 
detested the trade, and it was only necessity and the offer of his 
mother’s brother, a London apothecary of low family, into which 





Pendennis’s father had demeaned himself by marrying, that forced 
John Pendennis into so odious a calling. 
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5 a Fn his ive, and = up for himself at Bath 
with his modest medical ensign. He had for some time a hard 
struggle with poverty ; and it was all he could do to keep the 
shop and its gilt ornaments in decent repair, and his bed-ridden 
mother in comfort; but Lady Ribstone happening to be 

to the Rooms with an intoxicated Irish chair-man who Sampel 
her ladyship up against Pen’s very door-post, and drove his chair- 
pole throug’ e handsomest pink bottle in the surgeon’s window, 
alighted screaming from her vehicle, and was accommodated with 
a chair in Mr. Pendennis’s shop, where she was brought round 
with cinnamon and sal-volatile. 

Mr. Pendennis’s manners were so uncommonly gentlemanlike 
and soothing that her ladyship, the wife of Sir Pepin Ribstone, of 
Codlingbury, in the county of appoin 
server, a8 she called him, apothecary to her person and family, 
which was very large. Master Ribstune, coming home for the 
Christmas holidays from Eton, over-ate himself and had a fever, 
in which Mr. Pendennis treated him with the greatest skill and 
tenderness. In a word, he got the good graces of the Codlingbury 
family, and from that day began to prosper. The good company 
of Bath patronized him, and amongst the ladies ially he was 

beloved and admired. First his humble little shop a smart 
one: then he discarded the selling of tooth-brushes and perfumery, 
as unworthy of a gentleman of an ancient lineage; then he shut 
up the shop altogether, and only had a little surgery attended by 
a genteel young man; then he had a gig with a man to drive him; 
and, before her exit from this world, his poor old mother had the 
happiness of seeing from her bed-room window, to which her 
chair was rolled, her beloved John step into a close carriage of his 
own—as one-horse carriage it is true, but with the arms of the 
family of Pendennis handsomely emblazoned on the panels.” 

The writer once heard a member of a well-known family say 
that he remembered very well how, when he was a boy, the 
family doctor was invariably shown into the housekeeper’s 
room, where he remained till a message was sent that the 
great lady was ready for him. The change is complete from 
the old gentleman who always wore a frock-coat and, accord- 
ing to Mr. George Russell, was distinguished by his zeal in 
saying “hum!” and “hah!” and by his introductory remark 
of, “ And how are we to-day?” The young doctor now, full 
of learning though he be, is more likely to startle his patient 
by some quite unconventional comments. “Feeling a bit 
rotten are youP Well, it’s not to be wondered at after what 
you've been through. All you have got to do is to try to 
stick it out, and, of course, I'll do what I can to help you,” 
and soon. This man is a nicer type than sodden Bob Sawyer, 
and as for his knowledge he is wons in advance of Hum- 
and-hah. 

The less conventional bearing of doctors to-day is, perhaps, 
symbolical of the fact—for we believe it is a fact—that there 
is less humbug in their profession than ever there was. The 
old apothecary was a “ great medicine-man,” said Lord Rose- 
bery. We have a vision of a sort of witch-doctor. But it is 
the merit of the modern doctor that he uses no more humbug 
than is necessary and desirable to soothe an hysterical 
patient or humour a hypochondriacal one. The chief 
point is that he never humbugs himself. He does not 
claim any virtue or merit, although a profession which 
does so much “good” might excusably fall into that 
habit. Imagine the case of a doctor dead tired at 
night after a long day. He hopes to be able to sit in his 
arm-chair, talk to his wife, and enjoy a smoke. A call comes 
for him to visit some poor person. He does not know whether 
the case is really urgent, but it may be. He must not run the 
risk of refusing to go. There is no question here of his losing 
a valuable patient through carelessness. From the point of 
view of profit it is an opportunity of doing business which 
every man in every other profession would reject on the 
spot. But the doctor, just because he is the forlorn 
hope of humanity, cannot leave out the human side; 
he does what is required of him without fass or 
excessive repining, and certainly without calling upon the 
world to witness what a fine fellow he is. The enforced social 
isolation of doctors is plain enough to any one who has tried 
to get a busy general practitioner to dinner. Not a single 
hour of the day or night is his own, or can safely be said to 
be his own, in advance. 

If the absence of self-complacency is one proof of 
the general lack of humbug among doctors, another 
and a more important proof is the steady refusal of 
the whole profession to exploit human nature. Perhaps 
people have not commonly pictured to themselves how extra- 
ordinarily easy it would be for doctors to do this. A little 
not very venal casuistry with themselves, and they might turn 
credulous and nervous patients into regular sources of income 








without its being demonstrable or even morally certain that 
they were obtaining money under false pretences. They might 
do much worse than that. If they combined together to make 
money at all costs—which is no more than the ordinary 
rapacity of some trades—they might hold humanity up to 
ransom. Suppose that they kept dark a scientific discovery, 
refusing to apply their secret knowledge for the relief of 
suffering unless large sums were paid for the service. We 
understand that even in so liberal and highly civilized a 
country as France certain medical treatments may be 
patented. But an English doctor is bound to throw his 
most precious discoveries into the public pool. When we 
remember that this result is the fruit of “ medical etiquette” 
we feel that we can well bear with that etiquette even in the 
rare instances when it seems to be, in its immediate applica- 
tion, a little intolerant and petty. 





ESTATE PLANNING. 


DEFINITE stage has been reached in the process of 
estate planning with a view to building, and not every 
estate owner seems to be aware of it. It is a stage which is 
partly the cause and partly the consequence of the modern 
“garden cities” and “garden villages,” and it means a break 
away from the traditional method of developing building land 
—or rather from the haphazard process which is in reality 
so slipshod and unthinking as not to deserve the name of 
method. It is a break away, too, which is likely to go further 
each succeeding year, and which, for that reason, it is worth 
the while of landowners and speculating builders to try to 
understand. 

The old process of developing land for building, and in 
particular for the erection of small houses and villas, was 
perfectly simple. The first thing to do was to acquire a 
stretch, large or small, of wooded land. Cases have been 
known, of course, of land being developed, although there were 
no trees upon it; but asa rule the preference of the speculating 
builder has been for ground which is well wooded with pines, 
beeches, oaks, and so on. The next thing, after acquiring the 
land, was to get to work with spades, axes, pickaxes, ropes, 
engines, and blasting-powder, and lay every tree flat on the 
ground. The next process was the marking out of winding 
roads which crawled in a serpent-like manner in every direc- 
tion, leading to other winding roads which led nowhere in 
particular; next came the dotting of the frontage of these 
serpentine roads with fenced-off plots for villas; then came 
the villas; and after that,as a general rule, the planting of 
araucarias. The results of this process may be seen in every 
suburb and in many seaside towns. You may contrast the 
Boscombe of to-day, for instance, with the Boscombe of even 
twenty years ago; and having done so you may decide that 
there is reason in the attitude of those who, desiring to build 
or to buy a house in country surroundings, are conducted by 
an estate owner to land marked out in eligible building sites, 
and shake their heads. 

An example of estate planning on lines which show a greater 
appreciation than usual of what is asked for by the prospective 
householder of to-day is afforded by the proposals for develop- 
ing the estate known as St. George’s Hill at Weybridge. St. 
George’s Hill, it may be remembered, is the site of an ancient 
British camp, of which the earthworks are still to be seen; 
and it is also historically noteworthy as being the neighbour- 
hood in which the Diggers or Levellers in the time of the 
Parliamentary wars made their mad experiment in seizing 
and planting land belonging to the commoners. Regarded as 
building land, it has the advantage of extremely fine trees— 
Scotch firs for the most part—but there are oaks and 
some fine conifers not often seen in woods, there are 
quantities of rhododendrons, and from the top and from 
almost every side of the hill there are fine views of the sur- 
rounding country. To the north-west you can see Windsor 
Castle, to the south-west lies the valley of the Wey, Ranmer 
church spire stands up on the hills above Dorking to the 
south, and to the east a less inspiring index, the Crystal 
Palace, points its double towers to the sky. The views, in short, 
are what the babble of the auctioneer terms “ panoramic,” 
and with those views and trees, situated as they are near a 
railway and in a residential centre, it was pretty certain that 
the hill would some day come into the building market. ‘The 
question was how the land would be developed and what sort 
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of houses would be placed on it. Fortunately the answer 
seems to be different from what was feared and expected. 
In the first place—a fact in which readers of the Spectator 
may be interested no less than residents at Weybridge, for 
it was in these columns that we were able to draw attention 
to the danger that threatened—the historic camp is to be 
left untouched. In the next place, no more trees are to be 
eut down than are absolutely necessary to make room for 
roads, houses, and lawns. Next, the land is to be parcelled up 
with the object of placing few rather than many houses on it, 
and the size of the sites for houses will be determined with 
an eye to the position of the land and the amount of ground 
which would seem to belong naturally to a house placed in a 
particular spot. Some of the sites may extend to as much 
as thirty acres, and the size of others will vary, so that in a 
few cases there may be plots of no more than one acre. But 
in each case the houses are to be built so as not to interfere 
with the view or the privacy of the neighbouring houses; the 
idea will be to give each resident a view that he will feel he 
ean keep without having the perpetual prospect of the possi- 
bility of it being blocked by a wedge of red bricks and tiles. 
In cases where groups of trees make a special appeal to the 
eye as a feature of the landscape sites will be so arranged, or 
withheld, that the trees cannot be cut down, so that the neigh- 
bourhood will retain, what building neighbourhoods hardly 
ever do retain, permanence in natural features. Again, in 
order to prevent large areas beMmg cleared for open ground 
in gardens, it is proposed to set aside a certain part of the 
estate for the making of an extensive kitchen garden, which 
will be under the control of a skilled head gardener, and from 
which the occupiers of houses will be able to obtain their 
fruit and vegetables as if they were growing them in their own 
gardens. This system of co-operation will necessarily reduce 
expenses, and the profits of the kitchen garden will be divided 
at the end of the year among the purchasers, each receiving a 
sum in proportion to the amount of his account. As regards 
shops the scheme suggested is an “old English” village, 
which will also contain cottages for chauffeurs, grooms, and 
so on; there will be a village hall and a village green. There 
is also to be a golf course, which Mr. Horace Hutchinson has 
pronounced to be likely to become the best inland course of his 
experience. 

All this sounds very attractive, and if St. George’s Hill had 
to go the way of other “eligible sites” for building, this is, 
perhaps, the best way that could have been chosen. It is a 
development of an estate on an intelligent and far-sighted 
plan. It takes into consideration the fact that prospective 
owners of houses are looking to-day for something very 
different from the houses which were bought and sold twenty 
or even ten years ago. In these days what people want to do 
is to get away from each other. They want quiet and privacy 
and the possibility of being able to live in country surroundings 
without perpetually looking over the wall into somebody else’s 
back-garden. A great deal more thought is being given now, 
both by architects and architects’ clients, to questions of site 
and scope of open view than used to be the case even a few 
years ago. The cause of the change is partly due to an 
increase in the use of motor-cars, which have taught their 
owners and drivers that there is no necessity to live in a 
crowded suburb, within a mile of a railway station, when you 
ean get country air and country sights and sounds a few 
minutes’ drive furtheraway. What used to be a quarter of an 
hour’s walk to the station in the morning has developed into a 
five-mile drive, and it is that fact that has completely changed 
the outlook and the objects which ought to be aimed at by 
any man planning out a building estate on wise lines. Yet 
there are landowners even to-day who do not understand 
in the least what the change means. They decide 
to develop some part of their property as building land, and 
they set to work on the old familiar lines; they mark out plot 
after plot, an acre here and a couple of acres there, regardless 
of the possibility of a house on one plot interfering with the 
view of a house on another plot, and naturally one of two 
things happens. Either because of its nearness to a station 
or its convenience in other ways, the land sells as the owner 
has intended it to sell, and one more little patch of suburban 
villas has been dumped down in what used to be open country; 
or else prospective buyers and builders, looking at the draw- 
ings of the estate plans, perceive that they are being asked to 
come a long way from London merely to look at somebody 





else’s red roof and kitchen windows, and they go back home 
without buying. What they want, and perhaps would pay 
for, is an assured foreground and a view of hills or woods and 
open sky beyond; they can get red roofs and chimneys any- 
where. They range further afield, then, for their fresh air 
and their view. It is the same with building land as with 
grouse moors in Scotland; the marketable value of both has 
changed in a way which only far-sighted people were able to 
prophesy, for the motor-car has made almost any position 
accessible, and consequently has multiplied positions for 
buyers to choose from. In fact, every landowner to-day 
owns building land, but not every owner knows how to 
build on it. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE SWISS REFERENDUM AND TARIFF 
REFORM. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—In Switzerland customs, tariffs, and treaties of com« 
merce are a Federal matter, while direct taxation (such as 
income-tax, &c.) falls within the province of local govern- 
ment; the Federal authority has no concern with it. 

For the purposes of this paper the dispositions of the Swiss 
Federal Constitution are those which alone come within sight. 
Its eighty-ninth article guarantees to any 30,000 Swiss electors 
the faculty of forcing a reference of Federal Bills to the 
whole Swiss electorate. By the working of this clause Tariff 
Reform has twice within a generation been the object of 
popular scrutiny at the hands of an electorate of about 
800,000, comprising the whole twenty-year-old manhood of 
the nation. Excepting women, every and any person with a 
direct, or only indirect, interest in economic legislation has 
been twice placed in a position to express an opinion, by 
means of a voting-paper, on Tariff “Reform” in the exact 
and literal sense of the word. Each time the majority voted 
in favour of the stiffening of an already existing tariff, first in 
1891 and then again in 1903. 

The constitutional procedure was as follows. The Bill was 
brought into Parliament by the Federal Council (or Swiss 
Cabinet) on lines laid down, after consultation with the 
associations of artisans, mechanics, and craftsmen, with the 
chambers of commerce, employers of labour, industrial and 
commercial men, co-operative societies, and agriculturists, 
The Houses of Parliament (Switzerland has not a Lower and 
an Upper House, but co-ordinate Houses) debated separately 
upon the Bill, sharpened its provisions, and passed it as an 
Act, both Houses agreeing. The last Bill, that of 1902, grew 
in the process to the size of a volume of over one hundred 
quarto pages, against the promulgation of which a committee 
of electors, immediately formed ad hoe, set the Referendum into 
motion. The petition sheets were filled with signatures within 
the term of three months appointed by the Constitution, after 
publication of the proposed law in the Federal Gazette. A 
copy of the Bill had in consequence to be officially sent through 
the post to every elector. For a period of several months, 
extending to March 15th, 1903, the Bill was debated “up and 
down the country,” in every office, counter, shop, farm, 
market, tap-room, and dwelling-place. 

The voting-paper was drawn up in the following form: Do 
you accept the Federal Law of October 10th, 1902, on the 
general tariff for Swiss Customs? The answer to be a plain 
Yes or No, with no other expression of opinion of any kind. 
The voting-papers were distributed in the manner prescribed 
by the electoral law of each canton, and the votes were given 
in the polling booths by means of the ballot boxes and, when 
counted, telegraphed to Berne within a few minutes of the 
count. The ballot boxes being, on the whole, closed to voters 
by 5 p.m., the result of the Referendum was published in the 
evening papers by nine o'clock at latest. 

Here is a forma! description of the Bill of 1902 in the shape 
in which it was distributed to the electors :— 

The “general dispositions ” are stated in seventeen articles, 
The eighteenth empowers the Federal Council to issue all 
regulations and ordinances for the application of the Tariff 
Law. The nineteenth abolishes the tariff of 1891. The 
twentieth provides for the vote of the people upon the law in 
terms of the Constitution. 
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The tariff on imports filled one hundred and ten pages with 
1,164 “ posts ” (maximum rates leviable). The tariff on 
exports, consisting of five posts only, exempts all mer- 
chandises and wares, every produce and all products, and 
taxes scrap iron, waste paper, unwrought leather, skins, and 
bones only. 

The dues on foodstuffs and raw material were low and 
generally almost nominal; those on manufactured or finished 
articles reached, on the contrary, very high figures. But 
those figures were not final. It was a remarkable feature in 
this Tariff Referendum that the people showed a clear and 
distinct ability to realize that they were adopting a still 
purely theoretical scale of rates upon imports. Those rates, 
practically prohibitive, were superseded by other rates result- 
ing from the negotiation of treaties of commerce. The 
people empowered the Federal Council to put the tariff rates 
into force against any State with whom a commercial agree- 
ment might fail to be come to. Article eighteen gives to the 
Federal Council power to revise the rates, within the limits of 
the Act, by treaties, accepted by the Swiss Parliament, with 
foreign States, and in exchange for equivalent concessions 
upon their own rates. 

The “subject-matter” of the tariff was arranged as follows. 
The first schedule bore upon eatables, drinkables, and tobacco 
the second dealt with animals and animal substances; the 
third with skins, leather, and wares in skin and leather, or in 
which skin or leather is the principal feature; the fourth 
with seeds, plants, and vegetable substances; the fifth 
with _wood and objects made in wood or with wood 
And so on to the end of the fifteenth and last schedule 
as follows :— 

Paper and paper wares; textiles; minerals; earths 
glass; metals; machinery and vehicles; clock and watch 
industry; chemicals; and, lastly, what could not be 
classified in any of the preceding schedules, either implicitly 
or expressly. 

Every person interested was in a position to compare the 
figures of the 1891 tariff (and those of the reclassification 
issued in 1899 after the conclusion of commercial treaties 
based upon that tariff) with the figures of the new tariff 
Every one could find out approximately, before voting, how his 
own business interests were likely to be affected by the new 
rates, allowing for subsequent remodelling of the rates in 
terms of the reciprocity treaties which have come into force 
since 1902. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more delicate and com- 
plicated political transaction than that of adjusting the 
international status of any nation’s commerce and in- 
dustry under a Referendum clause. Yet the attempt to 
effect such a transaction in toto has twice been perfectly 
successful in modern Switzerland. In her case it appears 
clearly that such obscure issues as are involved in a tariff 
may conveniently be submitted to popular debate. It 
might therefore be quite reasonable to assume that a 
consultation of the people, at any rate on simple and 
separate points of tariff policy, must be equally suc- 
cessful elsewhere. The commercial and industrial wealth 
of Switzerland has grown by leaps and bounds under 
the provision made by the Constitution for ascertaining 
the “economic will” of the community. The “business” 
of the Swiss, reckoned per head of population, appears 
to be bigger than that of any other State, Belgium 
excepted. 

What would strike a Swiss, we imagine, who had seen the 
thing done—and maybe had borne his share in the game—is 
that the question was not so much of passing Tariff Reform 
as of enabling the people themselves to lay down the law and 
say what kind of tariff they would like. Theoretical dicta 
went for very little in their minds; practical considerations 
were supreme. The outcome was—and still is—a perfectly 
harmonious economic balance of national interests. The 
Referendum decided an issue which the minority hoped was 
already decided in their favour in the mind of the country as 
against the legislators. The event proved the minority to be 
both mistaken and wrong. Settlements by Referendum are 
now so well implanted in Switzerland that physical force alone 
could institute another mode of achieving finality—I am, 


Sir, &e., 
F. F. Roger. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


FOOD TAXES AND A REFERENDUM. 

[To tne Epiron or ras “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow an old-fashioned Conservative who is 
also a Free Trader to put in a plea in defence of the per- 
plexities of his party? Mr. Oliver asks, Are these Confederates 
really Conservative ? And Mr. Peck, in reply, asks whether the 
Conservative Free Traders in South Manchester who voted 
for Mr. Winston Churchill are really Conservative. It seems 
to me that the answer to both questions turns on the inter- 
pretation of the word Conservative. A Conservative, as I 
understand the word, is a man who distrusts the unknown, 
and who is opposed to revolutionary changes the consequences 
of which cannot be fully foreseen. That the activities of the 
present Government involve revolutionary changes the conse- 
quences of which cannot be fully foreseen is common ground to 
all Conservatives, whether they be Tariff Reformers, or Free 
Traders, or anti-revolutionary Liberals. But as matters stand 
the Conservative feeling of the country—and there is a Con- 
servative feeling in the country which is gaining strength 
every day—has no opportunity of finding expression. The 
Conservatives are invited to choose between Mr. Lloyd George's 
revolutionary policies and the equally revolutionary policy of 
the Confederates. To them it is a choice of evils, 
and opinions may legitimately differ as to which is the 
lesser evil from the Conservative point of view. But, 
whatever choice these perplexed men may make, it is 
unjust to accuse them of disloyalty to the Conservative cause. 
They ask only that all Conservatives shall unite in opposition 
to revolutionary changes and strive to restore to the English 
people a balanced Constitution. Surely those who make this 
request are more entitled to the name of Conservative than 
those who refuse it. 

It is not Conservatism to sacrifice all that Conservatives hold 
dear, including the rights of property and the liberty of the 
subject, on the altar of a fiscal policy which, whatever its 
merits or demerits may be, is certainly revolutionary. The 
Confederates can easily justify their Conservatism by being 
Conservative, z.e., by placing Conservatism first. 

Mr. Balfour’s policy of the Referendum enables them to 
do this without any sacrifice of principle, and there can be no 
doubt that if they were to accept that policy their action would 
result in a decisive majority in favour of the Conservative 
cause. Under these circumstances there should be no difficulty 
in determining who are and whoare not Conservatives.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Granam Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 





[To rue Eprror or rus “ Srecraror.’’} 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. W. A. Peck (Spectator, 
June 29th) asks me whether I consider that Conservative 
Free Traders who place Free Trade above all other con- 
siderations are really Conservative, a perfectly sensible and 
natural tu quogue which, however, unfortunately does not get 
us one step nearer the object I have at heart, viz., the turning 
out of this Government. 

When Mr. Gladstone deserted the cause of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland and became a Home 
Ruler did not the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. John Bright, 
Sir Henry James, and Mr. Chamberlain consider that they 
were the genuine Liberals? Now, when Mr. Chamberlain 
deserts the cause of Free Trade those Conservatives who 
refuse to agree to a radical change claim that they, who have 
not changed their opinions, are really the true Conservatives. 
The Liberal Unionists were not a very numerous body, but 
quite numerous enough to keep the Liberal Party out of power 
for practically twenty years. The Conservative Free Traders 
are quite numerous enough to keep the Conservative Party 
out of power for twenty years. The Tariff Reformer thinks 
Tariff Reform the most important thing in the world of 
politics. The Free Trader thinks the same of Free Trade. 
Has either of them much sense of proportion? Meanwhile 
the country suffers. 

The Tariff Reformer thinks that if only he is obstinate 
enough, and the country suffers long enough from Radical 
Government, the Conservative Free Trader may vote against 
the Government. In this he may be right, but what moral 
right would a Conservative Government have to pass Tariff 
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Reform with the aid of votes given, not for Tariff Reform, 
but to get rid of the Radicals? To use the woes of your 
country as a stalking-horse to get Tariff Reform does not 
strike one as exactly playing the game, or very patriotic 
either. 

The Conservative Free Trader does not want Tariff Reform 
nor does he want this Government. He wants to be let alone. 
For this reason many vote against the Government at by- 
elections. For this reason many abstain or vote for what 
they consider their pockets at a General Election. For this 
reason many vote for the Liberal the first day of the pollings 
for their place of business in Manchester, and then, having, 
as they consider, made Free Trade safe, will vote a week 
later in the county division where they reside for the Con- 
servative, wishing to reduce the Radical Party as near power- 
lessness as they can. 

There is a considerable reserve force of Conservative Free 
Traders keenly watching the progress of events. A prominent 
Conservative official in the High Peak Division of Derbyshire 
told me at the beginning of this year that many Conservative 
Free Traders in his division had promised to vote and work 
for the Conservatives so long as there was no fear of the Con- 
servatives getting in!!! Aye their votes to be claimed as in 
favour of Tariff Reform P 

For myself I am a Free Trader, but voted for the 
Conservatives in 1906, 1910, 1910, and for the first two of these 
elections, 1906 and January 1910, I had the uncongenial task 
of working against my own brother-in-law, who was the 
Radical candidate for this (the Knutsford) division of 
Cheshire. But if the Confederates are going to rule the 
party I should have to seriously think about abstaining from 
voting at all. 

It is perhaps useful that Conservatives in the South should 
know how the two by-elections in Manchester were won, and 
Mr. Ellis, the Conservative candidate in the recent Holmfirth 
division by-election, tells us in a letter to the Yorkshire Post 
last Wednesday (26th) why he did not poll many more votes 
than he did. (Mr. Ellis at the commencement of the contest 
declared valiantly that, whether he was in agreement with his 
leaders or not, he would never vote for food taxes. The Tariff 
Reformers, probably at the instigation of the Confederates, 
immediately go down to the division. Mr. Ellis is persuaded 
to qualify his first declaration, and his prospects, which were 
of the rosiest description, fade away, and he has to be content 
with a beggarly increase of some 330 votes.) 

The Radical majority is purely a Free Trade majority, and 
they use that majority to try and pass Home Rule, Dis- 
establishment, &c. The Tariff Reformers hope to use votes 
given against Home Rule, Disestablishment, &c., to pass 
Tariff Reform, and so we move on in a vicious circle, the 
centre of which is Free Trade and Tariff Reform. Tariff 
Reform is the cement which holds together the Radical house. 
A reiteration of the Referendum pledge on Tariff Reform 
would act like an earthquake and fetch the Radical house 
tumbling down. 

I do not know personally a single Tariff Reformer who 
objects to a Referendum on Tariff Reform. When it was 
promised by Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall all the papers 
reported that it was received with a frenzy of rapturous 
applause. Was that promise an honourable pledge, or (as the 
Radicals declared) a tactical electioneering trick? I refuse 
to believe the latter, and feel sare that our party has not sunk 
so low as that. Meanwhile Tariff Reformers and Conservative 
Free Traders are bandying tu quoques, each claiming to be 
the apostolic successor of the old Conservative Party, and the 
country is suffering. It really looks as though some Tariff 
Reformers might be afraid that if the country saw the tariff 
it would vote against it, and yet they clamour for a referendum 
on Home Rule and Disestablishment. As soon as it is de- 
finitely known that a referendum on Tariff Reform is the 
first plank in the Conservative platform you will be amazed, 
Sir, at the crowd of Liberals who will leave the Liberal Party 
and become enthusiastic Conservatives. We ought to get our 
house in order before a General Election is close upon us, and 
that is the sole object of my writing you this long letter 
and the preceding one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. Oniver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 
| We have dealt with the question of a referendum on food 


taxes elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator.) 








TRAITORS TO FREE TRADE. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrartor.”’) 

Srr,—Many of your readers are asking themselves how 
much longer the Spectator will feel bound to continue its able 
and strenuous defence of Free Trade. You, Sir, must realize 
that the old citadel has been utterly undermined by traitors 
who have the audacity still to pose as its chief champions, 
Free trade in commodities must involve free trade in labour, 
The latter has been utterly abandoned by the Government in 
ways too numerous to mention, but we may take the Trades 
Dispute Bill, Eight Hours Bill, Minimum Wages Boards, and 
the adoption of trade-union rates in all Government contracts 
as glaring instances. In addition to this there has been lately 
a conspiracy between Liberalism and Socialism to lay upon 
the shoulders of employers all the burden of social reform. 
Ultimately it may and will fall on labour through decreased 
employment, but at present it is the employer who is 
being squeezed beyond endurance. Ina Free Trade country 
the burden of social reform must be laid upon all sections 
of the community either by payment from a _ central 
fund or by further taxation of actual income. Employers 
of labour are now looked upon as mere camels to bear 
the burden of society, and it seems to be of no con- 
sequence if they fall exhausted under them. A large number 
whose financial interests are not seriously affected are ready 
with their applause. It is a cheap experiment for them, 
and they are quite ready to ignore the serious injury to others, 
There are cases in which an English manufacturer may have 
to pay from one shilling to four shillings in the pound of his 
income for workmen’s insurance, while the commission agent 
selling foreign goods of the same kind and getting a larger 
income can escape the tax altogether, keep the price of the 
commodity down, and be actually at a further advantage in 
competition through the burden laid upon his English com- 
petitor. In other words the new imposts are a direct tax on 
the employment of English labour anda bitter discouragement 
of Exglish enterprise. If the employer has to bear these burdens 
he can only do so by being permitted to add the cost of them to 
the price of the article he produces, and that is possible only 
by a tariff on foreign manufacturers. The consumer cannot 
in fairness be protected while the producer is fettered 
on one hand by the trade union supported by Government 
and on the other hand by keen competition of the foreigner. 
There are, no doubt, some fortunate manufacturers whose 
margins may still enable them to bear cheerfully the addi- 
tional burden, and this cheerfulness is more noticeable when 
they are bound hand and foot by party ties. But the great 
majority of all those engaged in production feel very keenly the 
gross injustice that is being dealt out tothem. Many of them 
also feel that they no longer have any use for a so-called Free 
Trade that hampers them in all directions without giving 
them in their own market an opportunity of levying from the 
community (as they justly should) the increased cost of 
production.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Houuis. 

Leicester. 

[That the present Government are the worst enemies of 
free exchange we have no doubt whatever, and if we may 
venture to prophesy it may not be very long before their 
nominal adhesion to the doctrine in the matter of customs 
dues will be abandoned. Indeed, it may fairly be argued that 
it is already abandoned in principle. Under the Home Rule 
Bill the Irish Parliament may apparently grant bounties to 
any industries they choose to favour. That this most direct 
and effective form of Protection will be employed to encourage 
Trish home industries is as certain as anything human can be, 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE THOMPSON-BANNISTER CASE. 
[To rue Eprror ov tue “Specraror,”’] 
Srr,—In your Notes for the Week of June 22nd you take a 
line on the above subject which is only too familiar to your 
readers, and which calls forth protest from all who hold thaé, 
estublished, non-established, or disestablished, the Church of 
Christ has a right to self-government in spiritual things. 

“1. Parliament, in passing the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, has 
emphatically guaranteed the Church’s rights. While legalizing 
the civil contract the Act leaves the clergy free to refuse the use 
of either service or church for such marriages. 

One would have thought that Church people (who alone are in 
question) would have needed no other proof than this proviso im 
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the Act to show them that the Church has still her old claim 
upor their obedience in the matter. ‘ 

9. ¥very clergyman at his Ordination promises to observe the 
doctrine, Sacraments, and discipline ‘as this Church and Realm 
hath received the same.’ But as to the new marriage law the 
Church has never been consulted. Can any one, then, assert that 
the Church as well as the Realm has ‘received’ it? On the con- 
trary, for years past the dislocation of the ancient law by which 
for centuries ‘the Church and Realm’ of England have debarred 
a man from marriage with his wife’s near relations as with his 
own has been protested against by all the Bishops and by Con- 

ion. 

— many quarters it is assumed that the connexion between 
Church and State involves a duty of the Church to the State, 
put no corresponding duty of the State to the Church. Now, the 
State has made it free to all to contract these marriages ; the 
children born of them will have all their civil rights. Nay, more, 
the English Church Union is surely wrong in asserting that it is 
the duty of Church people who have contracted such unions 
to break them. A civil marriage recognized by the law of the 
land, which is a civil contract only, is certainly not a Christian 
marriage, but it is undoubtedly a legal union of man and wife, and 
as such must be held binding. 

All this the Church concedes to the State. In return it surely 
is but equitable that the State should respect the Church’s 
spiritual claims upon her own members. 

Mr. Gladstone, who voted for the Daceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
did so on the explicit condition that the clergy should be left 
outside its provisions—i.e., should be forbidden to solemnize such 
marriages. When asked how he could think it well to put Church 
and State into antagonism thereby he replied: ‘The State could 
have no ground of complaint. Full liberty would be given to 

ple to contract these unions before the registrar; how, then, 
could the State quarrel with the Church for merely enforcing her 
own religious rule upon her own children ?’ 

Strange and sad to say, the Nonconformist bodies have raised 
no corporate objection to these unions. People, therefore, who 
have contracted them can resort to the sects for religious 
privileges. The Church will be no loser by the defection of 
nominal members, who expect to reap all the benefits of member- 
ship while ignoring her claims to their allegiance, 

That the Church, while refusing to sanction or to solemnize 
such marriages, and while by the very Act of Parliament itself 
her clergy remain under ecclesiastical censures for contracting 
such unions themselves, should without more ado admit the 
parties concerned to her highest spiritual privileges would surely 
be to stultify herself and bring about indescribable confusion and 
scandal.” 


I do not venture to dispute the law of the land as laid down 
by the House of Lords. But I do venture to say that if it is 
the law of the land the clergy of the Church are bound bya 
higher law to disobey it. 

With regard to the rubric concerning Confirmation I can 
only express my astonishment that any one should read into 
it so much which is not there.—I am, Sir, &., L. OC. F. O. 

[Before dealing with the contentions in this letter we 
should like to have a definition of “the Church” as used by 
our correspondent. It is clearly something different from 
“the Church as by law established.” The rubric says that 
only open and notorious evil livers are to be refused the Com- 
munion. Persons joined in wedlock do not come under that 
description. Before, then, they can be lawfully repelled, a 
new rubric must be enacted. As to the Confirmation point we 
would refer “L. C. F. C.” to the letter of “ Continental 
Chaplain” printed below.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tae Epiror or tas “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George and the Nonconformists tell us 
that Disendowment will be for the spiritual good of the 
Church. Do they realize that there are ways in which they 
themselves will be unfavourably affected by it? Let me give 
my experience, as briefly as I may, to prove this. I am 
chaplain of a Swiss mountain resort for tuberculous invalids. 
During the past winter about fifty per cent. of the English- 
speaking invalids have been other than members of the 
Church of England. As there is no Free Church chaplain 
here it has been my privilege to minister to them and to do 
what I could to cheer and help them in circumstances that 
are often terribly lonely and sad. In the same way my 
congregation has generally contained a large number of 
Nonconformists, and, without any attempt at proselytizing, 
Ihave been glad to offer them the hospitality of our Church, 
and upon the greater festivals, in accordance with the express 
directions of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Northern 
and Central Europe, have invited those who have no chaplain 
or service of their own to join us in the service of Holy Com- 
munion. If the Church in Wales is disendowed it is quite con- 
ceivable that the fands of the two great Church Societies which 
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are responsible for the support of chaplains upon the Continent 
(the Colonial and Continental Church Society and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel) wil be so affected by 
nearer claims at home that they may be compelled to with- 
draw their support from such chaplaincies as this, which in 
the very nature of the case is able to do very little to help 
itself. If the Church of England chaplain is withdrawn will 
the Free Churches appoint a chaplain of their own to look 
after their sick and sad? At any rate they have not done so 
in the past. This is only one way, brought home to me by 
practical experience, in which I can imagine that the Noncon- 
formists will be losers, not gainers, by the disendowment of 
the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Switzerland. CONTINENTAL CHAPLAIN. 

P.S.—Shortly after writing this it will be my privilege to 
go and administer, at her own request, the Holy Communion 
to one who has not many weeks, perhaps days, to live, and 
who, with her friend and fellow-communicant, is not a 
member of our Church. 

[We are delighted to record this example of action inspired 
by the true spirit of the National Church and in accordance 
with her best and noblest traditions. “Continental Chaplain,” 
it is to be noted, did not repel the members of the Free 
Churches of whom he writes because they had not been con- 
firmed, and he acted, as he tells us, on the express instructions 
of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Northern and 
Central Europe, his own Diocesan. Yet when the Bishop of 
Hereford invited the Nonconformists of his diocese to partake 
of the Communion at the time of the Coronation the Bishop 
of Winchester brought his action before the Canterbury 
Upper House of Convocation as something illegal and 
calculated to injure the Church. Is the Church only to be 
allowed to show a national and comprehensive spirit in foreign 
parts P—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE RISE OF PRICES. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Srectaros.” | 
Srr,—When public opinion is less distracted we shall secure 
attention for the recent great rise of prices and ite causes. 
But in the interval you will perhaps permit a short note, 
because I have observed the past few years that there are 
several contributors of yours studying the currency factor in 
the price problem, and it is desirable they should have any 
new material. The general advance in prices is now almost 
universally admitted to be a depreciation of gold owing to its 
novel abundance. 

The world has had to guide it two previous object-lessons— 
the colossal advance in prices in the second and third quarters 
of the seventeenth century occasioned by the treasure-trove 
of Potosi. The effect of that metallic inflation was that 
average wages in England advanced within a period of forty 
years from half-a-crown a week to six half-crowns; average 
agricultural land from £5 an acre to £25. Then, again, there 
was the period of gold inflation—that “ providential inter- 
vention,” as I heard Mr. Gladstone describe it in the House 
of Commons, when California and Australia in a few years 
poured three or four hundred millions as water upon a 
parched soil into the currencies of the nations. 

The present inflation differs from those two inflations in 
this important particular. It is not chiefly a metallic 
inflation. I mean that the expansion of our currencies, either 
by coins or by notes issued against gold coin or bullion, is 
not enough of itself to account for the inflated appearance of 
prices and the rapid advance in “index numbers.” The 
alarming symptom in currency is inflation through credit 
instruments. Bankers find in these times of normal 
prosperous trade that the new gold arrivals make the 
money market very easy, and although our bank reserves 
(especially is this true of England) are entirely inadequate, 
yet the creation of bank credits is on a scale never before 
known. We had the mutterings of an earthquake 
in 1907, the seismographs all registering New York's 
“creep.” A few millions of loose gold chiefly from 
Paris allayed that; but another crisis which may not be 
far ahead will find us terribly unprepared; with prices 
greatly inflated; with an immense gold demand from Mexico 
and South America to protect vast issues of fiat paper; with 
the gold which should be in Europe's reserves draining off to 
hoards in India, Egypt, and China. The absorption of 
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sovereigns for hoarding in British India this year is likely 
to be about one-half of the world’s production of gold avail- 
able for monetary purposes. 

In the latest report of the Director of the United States 
Mint is a valuable table showing the altered conditions of the 
past ten years. Mr. Roberts makes a careful census of the 
gold in the reserves of the heading banks of Europe and 
America, and the position he discloses as follows :— 

Dee. Sist, Dee. Sist, 


1910. 
Pank Stocks of Gold in Sterling Millions ... 500 850 


Increase ... vee -. 3850 
640 ... 1,040 
«+ 400 
ove + 4,000 
Increase ... , -+» 2,000 
So that the creation of credit money, as compared with ten 
years since, is more than six times greater than the metallic 
reserve by which it is secured. Such is the position, and yet 
it is quite impossible to secure any consideration from Parlia- 
ment or the Press for the state of our gold reserves. During 
the early months of this year when sovereigns were going to 
India—never to return—at the rate of nearly a million a week 
bankers and editors said, “A good thing, there will result a 
fall of prices”; as, indeed, there will when the contraction in 
eredit money comes, but as the consequent of a panic such as 
nay shake every Bourse in Europe. The late Sir Robert 
Giffen declared, in the last letter he wrote on this question, 
that were our nation engaged in a first-class war we should 
suspend specie payments in six months. But Sir Robert 
never for a moment anticipated the gold hemorrhage now 
induced by the experiments of the Indian Government. Pitt, 
when suspending specie payments, actually prohibited the 
Bank of England from paying out gold against its notes when 
presented. Might not our position in the event of war require 
instant legislation not less mandatory P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. MoRETON FREWEN. 

[Very probably ; but that would no more produce “the end 
of everything ” than it did in Pitt’s time.—Eb. Spectator. } 


Notes in Circulation ... 


Increase ... ons 


Loans and Discounts ... - 2,000 





THE BRITISH NAVY AND ITALY’S 
FOREIGN POLICY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tre “ Specrator.” | 
Srr,—“If only we could escape from this Triple Alliance!” 
“Tf only England could offer us an alliance which would give 
us more than moral support, how happy we should be.” 
“ Wherever I went I heard sadness expressed at the thought 
that circumstances over which they had no control were likely 
to end in the Triple Alliance.” “I found on inquiry that this 
feeling was common in all classes.” These sentences are taken 
from an extremely interesting article on Italy and Italian 
foreign policy by Canon Rawnsley in the Daily News and 
Leader of July 2nd. It seems almost ironical that the Daily 
News and Leader should thus be made to furnish its readers 
with one of the most potent of all arguments in favour of a 
strong Navy, and particularly of our presence in great naval 
strength in the Mediterranean. Canon Rawnsley shows that 
whether Italy is for us or against us in the near future 
depends, not on Italian goodwill (which we already possess), 
but solely on the strength of our fleet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. T. Kwavs. 
28 Marlborough Road, Bradford. 





COLONEL DAVIDSON AND THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that the National Reserve has taken a 
permanent place in the activities and resources of the nation. 
All honour and credit to Mr. St. Loe Strachey and those other 
gentlemen who by their personal initiative and perseverance 
have forced the recognition of this most important movement 
upon the authorities. The National Reserve has entered into 
history, and it is desirable that a record should be kept of all 
the roots from which it sprang. I am sure that the gentle- 
men to whom we owe so much will not grudge some share of 
the credit to one who was an independent pioneer in the 
movement, 

In 1901 Colonel W. Leslie Davidson, C.B., who was in 
command of the Royal Artillery at York, conceived the idea 
of enrolling in each district of his command all able-bodied 





men of good character—especially Army reservists, game- 
keepers, huntsmen, &c., men with an intimate knowledge of 
their own localities—and organizing them as a force for 
national defence. The scheme was laid before the 
authorities and was at first received with favour, where- 
upon Colonel Davidson proceeded to put it into execution 
provisionally and at his own expense. He mapped out the 
country, and, though only working the petty sessional divisions 
along the coast from Berwick to the Wash, he enrolled over 
1,000 men. Each of these was invited to write on the baek 
of his enrolment paper the names of those in his neighbourhood 
whom he would recommend as desirable members of the 
Corps of Guides. In some cases as many as thirty names 
were so given, and the intention was that the numbers should 
thus mount up “ snowball” fashion and ensure a register of all 
old soldiers in each district while the glamour of the war 
stillexisted. Colonel Davidson delivered a lecture at the Royal 
United Service Institution, which was attended by several 
distinguished soldiers and civilians. 

For some unknown reason the authorities afterwards began 
to throw cold water on the undertaking, and when Colonel 
Davidson gave up his command it lapsed; but there can be 
no doubt that it contained the germ both of the National 
Reserve and the Boy Scouts movements, and that it was 
conceived and worked out independently by its originator.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., JOHN Murray. 

50 Albemarle Street. 

[We deal with the subject of this letter in our leading 
columns.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BRITISH BOYS’ TRAINING CORPS. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Specraron.”’] 
Srr,—On April 27th you were kind enough to allow me to an- 
nounce an experiment of “ Military and Industrial Training for 
Boys,” which it was then proposed to make ona commercial basis. 
It has since been found that in order to return satisfactory 
dividends to the promoters of the scheme the boys would have 
been obliged to devote so much time to “exhibitions” that in- 
dustrial training could not have been properly carried on. An 
impasse arose, and the commercial element has consequently 
disappeared. An attempt will now be made to establish the 
corps on purely patriotic lines, and before long we hope to be 
in a position to report the formation of a large and influential 
“ Council,” certain members of which will become a ‘“ Pro- 
visional Committee.” A general appeal for funds will then 
be made. A well-known peer, much of whose time is already 
devoted to public work, has accepted the office of Treasurer, 
and the Bank of England (Western Branch) has consented to 
open an aecount. Meanwhile I hope that you will oblige me 
by publishing the enclosed synopsis of the scheme, and here- 
after permit me to furnish the names of the members of the 
Council and of the Provisional Committee. The industrial 
training will include a considerable variety of trades. We 
hope to produce surveyors, telegraph operators, carpenters, 
smiths, tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, &c., while at the 
same time attending very carefully to further education of the 
ordinary scholastic description.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lt.-Colonel. 

Wingfield, Godalming. 

[We cannot find space to print the synopsis, but any reader 
who desires can obtain it by applying to Colonel Pollock at 
the address appended to his letter.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ADMINISTRATIVE CHAOS. 

(To tae Epiror or tus “ Sprecrator.”’ | 
Sir,—When the Old Age Pension Act came into operation 
a good deal of the work in connexion with it was given to the 
Customs and Excise officers, in addition to their already 
existing duties, the result being that they had to work 
on an average fourteen hours a day for six days a week 
and about eight hours on Sundays. Of course this over- 
work told on the health of the men, in some cases causing 
nervous prostration, in some even death, accompanied 
by great misery to their wives and children, In con- 
firmation of this, in the issue of the Civilian, dated 
October 29th, 1910, there appeared an account of a meeting 
held by Customs and Excise officers on October 22nd, 1910, 
at Anderton’s Hotel, London, to air their grievances, 
when their case was pretty plainly stated. From that 
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time to now that condition of things has continued, and 
these Civil Servants have suffered, and there has 
seemed no hope of obtaining a hearing for them from the 
public and of forming an opinion which should be powerful 
enough to right the wrong. But, happily, in the number of 
Punch for June 19th, 1912, page 468, there appeared an article, 
in the form of a letter to the Editor, entitled “The Civil 
Service,” which brought the subject again into notice. Of 
course, consistently with the character of the paper, the facts 
are told with a fine irony, but, to an understanding reader, 
the irony emphasizes the plain and painful reality. It would 
seem us if, according to Punch, whose accuracy is unimpeach- 
able, that not only has the bad continued, but that it 
is become worse. These ill-used Civil Servants now work 
fron “6 a.m. until 11 p.m.” daily and part of Sunday; 
there are added to their original duties “administration of 
Acts, or parts of Acts, relating to licences, brewers, clubs, 
old-age pensions, motor spirit, methylators, agricultural 
returns, income-tax, and a part of the Insurance Bill.” Con- 
sequently they get so little time with their families that their 
children hardly know them, and they have become so 
depressed as to feel more of sorrow than of anger at their 
treatment. 

Now, why should these things be? Surely it is competent 
for any member of the community to ask that question. The 
knowledge of the existence of these things cannot but produce 
a feeling of uneasiness and regret that sucha body of men 
should thus suffer. And these Customs and Excise officers are 
ina peculiarly helpless position. By previous preparation and 
by long experience they have fitted themselves for their office, 
and they are fitted for little else. If they are disabled by 
overwork, what are they to do? It looks as if they must 
starve. They are so placed as to be liable to be imposed upon, 
and it is to be feared that that liability is taken advantage of 
to their hurt. 

Who is responsible for this state of things, which can only 
be described as scandalous? It is strange and surprising 
that the Government which sanctions an eight hours’ day for 
manual labourers, and curtails the working day for shop 
assistants, should yet so enormously overwork a department 
of its own Civil Servants. Cannot, partly by means of your 
own influential paper, a public opinion be formed which shall 
induce those in authority to consider a grievance which so 
loudly calls for redress —I am, Sir, &c., Cc. J. W. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the facts stated 
by our correspondent. If, however, the Customs and Excise 
officials are as grossly overworked as he asserts some remedy 
ought assuredly to be found.—Ep. Spectator. } 








A COMPARISON. 


(To rus Epiror or THe “Spectrator,’’) 


Srr,—A comparison of the phenomena of to-day with those 
of a century and a half ago may be of interest to some of 
your readers. The years 1768-9 were marked by an acute 
condition of “industrial unrest,” of which the principal 
cause, according to Lord Stanhope, was the rise in the price 
of food. (“ History,” vol. v.) Seamen, weavers, hatters, 
tailors, glass-grinders, were all on strike. So grave was the 
situation that Lord Camden declared in the House of Lords 
that “a spirit of discontent has spread into every corner of 
the kingdom. If some methods are not devised ... I know 
not whether the people in despair . . . may not take redress of 
grievances into their own hands.” Whether the “sympathetic 
strike” was in favour is doubtful. The action of the seamen 
threw the coalheavers out of work. According to one version 
they joined the movement, “ boarded the ships, and compelled 
the sailors to cease from work.” According to another account 
they “took the field, as it were, against the sailors,” presum- 
ably to send them back to work. ‘“ Peaceful picketing ” was 
certainly a problem of the day. The weavers broke the looms 
of all blacklegs who would not come out. An Act was 
immediately passed to make this illegal: the punishment 
was death. Two cutters were arrested, tried, and hanged; 
anda man named Clarke, who had given evidence against them, 
was stoned to death. A “free labourer,” named Green, was 
set upon and went through a Sidney Strect siege: he killed 
eighteen of his assailants and escaped. To celebrate this 


achievement his sister gave a supper, and was then and there 
attacked and marders 1. 


Mr. Lecky says that “language 
. ° o 





breathing all the violence of revolution had become habitual.” 
Foreign investments were apparently in strong demand. 
Croaker in “ The Good-Natured Man” (1758) says: “ Indeed, 
what signifies what weather we have in a country going to 
ruin like ours, taxes rising and trade falling, money flying 
out of the kingdom ?” 

The patricians were already looking abroad for an asylum 
in the hour of affliction. A year or two later the Duke of 
Richmond accounted for his anxiety to establish his claim 
to a peerage and estate in France by the fact that “a time 
would soon come when England would not be worthy to live in, 
and a retreat in France must be a very happy thing for a free 
man to have”; an opinion which he probably recanted after 
1789. One wonders whether the conversation in private life 
was as gloomy as it is to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD Lucas. 





THE EDUCATION OF EURASIANS. 
[To tue Epirox ov tue “‘Sprectator.”| 
Srr,—At the meeting of the Indian Church Aid Association 
held at the Church House on June 27th, the Bishop of 
Madras referred to the pressing need for generous help 
towards the education of the domiciled European and 
Eurasian community in India. It is not so well known as is 
desirable that an organized effort is being made to raise 
£250,000 for this purpose in England. A large and influential 
committee has been at work for some months, and a sum of 
£101,000 has been raised, and further efforts are being made 
to obtain the balance. The collection of money was hindered 
at its start by the fuct that the Coronation festivities 
occupied, and naturally so, people’s minds, and various other 
causes have acted as deterrents. The Committee will be glad 
to furnish full information of the scheme, and applications for 
literature on the subject will be welcomed at the office of the 
European and Eurasian Education Fund, 157 St. Stephen's 
House, Westminster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LEONARD KEUGH, 
Organizing Secretary. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
(To tue Eviror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I have followed with much interest the correspondence 
on “Mother! Mother!” which is appearing in your paper. 
The following passage—a marvellous piece of descriptive 
s P if i 

writing from Romain Rollapd’s “ Jean Christophe ’—illus- 
trates the point in a most striking way. The scene is that of 
the death of Jean Michael, the old grandfather, at the age 
of 84:— 

“Le vieux ne parlait plus, il gémissait comme un petit enfant 

- mais sa respiration devenait encore plus pénible; il se 
plaignait, il remuait les mains, il sembiait lutter contre le sommeil 
mortel, Dans sa demi-conscience une fois il appela: ‘Maman!’ 
O! Vimpression poignante de ce balbutiement du vieux homme 
appelant sa mére avec angoisse . .. sa mére dont jamais il ne 
parlait dans la vie ordinaire, et vers qui maintenant il se tournait 
d@ instinct, supréme et inutile recours dans la terreur supréme.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., DvuLcIg FRANKLIN. 
44 Lancaster Gate, W. 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tue Epitror or tus “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—Your readers will, I hope, be more generous than ever 
this year in their response to the appeal for the Women’s 
Holiday Fund, which sends London working women to the 
sea or country for two or three weeks in the summer, adding 
what is necessary to the amount contributed by the women 
themselves, who pay as much as they can afford. We badly 
need more money to meet the expenditure entailed by the 
increasing numbers of those applying to us for help to get 
a short holiday away from their work and _ worries, 
Those interested in the house set apart for mothers and 
children will like to know that we have this year 
rented a house of our own instead of taking temporary 
lodgings for them. Here a nurse matron watches over 
the interests of both mothers and babies, and so far the 
results are most satisfactory. Of course this entails greater 
expenditure, and we beg all who are planning summer schemes 
for their own and refreshment to set aside a small 
percentage of holiday money for the sake of those who 
without some help can have no holiday at all. Contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, 


rest 
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A: S. Daniell, Esq. Fairehildes, Warlingham, Surrey; by 
the Secretary, Miss Crawford, 76 Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W., or by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 7F Bickenhall 
Mansions, W.—I am, Sir, &c., HELEN A. PownaLt 


(Chairman of Ex. Com, W.H.F.) 
7T Bickenhall Mansions, W. 





A KENTISH HILL FOR THE PUBLIC. 

(To tux Enitor or THe “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—You have been so uniformly sympathetic in promoting 
the various schemes for securing open spaces for the people, 
and have appreciated so much the importance of “natural 
pictures,” that I earnestly trust you may see your way to 
make known to your readers the urgent need there is of help 
to complete the sum needed for the acquisition of Mariner’s 
Hill. This hill is the southern slope of one of those Kentish 
promontories which command a view over wood and meadow 
to “the dim blue goodness of the Weald,” to the Ashdown 
Forest Range and the South Downs. A part of the land has 
already been given to the National Trust, and at present com- 
mands magnificent views east, west, and south. The wind 
blows over it freely, and the sun can be seen from 
its rising to its setting. But the eastern view is now threatened 
by building. Fourteen acres on the eastern side, the possession 
of which would entirely preserve the view, are, by the generosity 
of the owner, offered to the National Trust for a sum far below 
its building value. Of the £1,550 required £1,025 has already 
been contributed, but the balance is needed at once. I shall 
myself be glad to receive donations, or they can be sent to the 
National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. These pro- 
montories are naturally being taken up for residential purposes, 
and it is very important that some should be secured before it 
is too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 


190 Marylebone Road, N.W. Octavia Hit. 





THE LETTERS OF WALTER BAGEHOT. 
{To tae Epiron oF Tue “ Sprctator.”’) 
Sin,—Messrs. Longmans will before long publish a complete 
edition of my husband's (the late Walter Bagehcet) works, to 
which will be attached a volume, entitled “Home Life and 
Letters of Walter Bagehot,” written by my sister, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington. I should feel greatly obliged if you would kindly 
make it known to your readers that she would feel grateful 
for the Joan of any letters they might possess written by my 
husband. I need hardly add that every care would be taken 
of any letters kindly lent. They should be addressed to Mrs. 
Russell Barrington, Herd’s Hill, Langport, Somerset.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Exiza Bagenor, 
Herd's Hiil, Langport. 





THE COOPERS AND JOHN HOSKINS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator."’} 

Sir,—Being engaged on an illustrated work dealing with the “in- 
comparable Samuel Cooper” (acknowledged to be the greatest 
English miniature painter), his brother Alexander, and uncle 
John Hoskins, &e., I should be greatly obliged if owners of 
originals by these artists would very kindly favour me with 
particulars of authenticated examples in their possession, or 
known to them, with a view to the same being included in my 
lis‘s. A full description, with the provenance of the miniature 
and, where practicable, a sight of the original, would be especially 
esteemed by J. J. Foster, 


Author of “ Miniature Painters, British 
and Foreign,”’ ‘“‘ The Stuarts in Art,” &¢, 


Aldwick, Sutton, Surrey. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE MULE. 
I am the Mule: along the precipice’s utter edges 
I walk demurely, stepping surely 
Across the slippery ledges 
Of smooth worn rock; derisory I grin 
The while 1 note the mental state wherein 
Is cast my rider—who is but a fool. 





Iam the Mule: at peep o’ day, yawning, they shivering rise 
And seek me, bearing ropes, and swearing: 

Entrapped, my gentle eyes 

They cover with a cloth; and on my back 

Is rudely roped the dolorifie pack— 

Which I again buck off—such is my rule. 


The mountains’ cool gives way; live oaks the pines replace; 
The buckboard, swerving, down the curving 
Cartroad flies ; the pace 
More furious grows ; slack hangs the loosened trace, 
Grimly the trembling travellers backwards brace : 
The time has come—I balk—I am the Mule. 

G. F. Groean, 


Parral, Mexico. Jan. 1912. 








BOOKS. 


THE GREEK GENIUS.* 


In recent years much admirable work has been done in 
expounding the inner meaning of the Greek legacy to 
civilization. The labours of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 
Germany and of such scholars as Professor Gilbert Murray 
and the late Mr. S. H. Butcher in our own land have 
inaugurated a new epoch in Greek studies. The older writers 
were inclined to make phrases about a cut-and-dried figment 
called “the Greek spirit.” Beautiful phrases often, but the 
result was something bodiless, abstract, and incomplete. The 
modern criticism is at once subtler and more human. It 
possesses a more exact and better-proportioned scholarship, 
and at the same time it realizes, in Mr. Livingstone’s words, 
that “when we display in conspicuous isolation qualities 
which in the flesh were blended the Greek ceases to 
be a human being, and appears as a compound of 
an wsthete, a holiday-maker, and a prig.” Its watehword is 
realism, and in its quest it exbibits remarkable powers of 
sympathy and imagination. It is curious that just as the 
teaching of Greek is in danger of being eliminated from our 
curricula as unpractical the higher walks of Greek scholar- 
ship should be coming into such close relations with life. 
There is, indeed, a danger in the new method which is not 
always escaped. Purallels with modern writers and move- 
ments give so readily an air of freshness that those who use 
them do not always stop to consider their strict relevance. 
Almost the only fault we have to find with Mr. Livingstone 
is on this score. Allusions to Mr. Wells, Mr. Shaw, and Mr 
Galsworthy sprinkle his later pages, so anxious is he to bring 
his argument home to his readers. But the result, to one reader 
at any rate, is to weaken the dignity and force of these later 
chapters. The things compared are not really in pari materid. 
For the rest this book is one of the most helpful and stimulating 
things that have been written on the subject in recent years. 
Mr. Livingstone tells us in his preface that when he began to 
teach Greek a friend asked him what he had learned from it 
and what he was trying to teach others. The book was written 
‘to inform, primarily myself, secondarily my pupils.” It is 
an admirable companion to Greek studies, and will inform 
many who have long left the period of pupilage behind them. 
For Mr. Livingstone is a scrupulous and sincere thinker. He 
never escapes a difficulty by rhetoric or solves contradictions 
by a shallow unity. His illustrations from Greek literature 
are always apt and original, and his style has that exactness 
and clarity which we sometimes describe as classic. Add to 
these qualities a glow of admiration for the subject and 
a feeling for beauty which reflects itself in graceful words 
and we have a notable and delightful book. It is not dogma, 
which Mr. Livingstone gives us, but aids to reflection. 

The first difficulty is one of definition. What do we denote 
by the “ Greek spirit”? Hearbitrarily limits the term to the 
Greek period from 600 to 400 B.c., and especially to its mani- 
festation among the Athenians. ‘I'he justification is that he 
is not writing a history of the Greek genius, but an account 
of its significance to us, of the things which are eternal legacies 
to the world. “To understand its genius we must look, not 
at the men in whom some faint tincture of it was mixed with 
alien or indifferent things, but at those in whom it was most 





= The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, By R. W. Livingstone. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, (6s, net. } 
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fully realized, at its ‘saints’; and in these must fix our eyes, 
not on their weakness, but on their strength; not on what 
they were, but on what they were tending to be.” Such a 
method compels us to take much on trust, but that is 
inevitable. “The Greeks are ds 4 ppévimos dv dplocev; they are 
what the sensible man would decide them to be. And 
every man must be his own ¢pévimos.” Mr. Livingstone finds 
what he considers to be the Greek spirit at its purest in 
Homer, the early lyric poets, Aristophanes and Herodotus; 
in Sophocles and Thucydides without its first freshness; and 
in ZSschylus, Euripedes, and Plato mingled with alien 
elements. After that Hellenism is middle-aged. 

Having reached a rough definition he proceeds to analyse 
the constituents of this genius. First comes the note of 
beauty. In its ethics there is little moral fervour, no sense 
of sin as we understand it. It was the ugliness, not the 
wickedness of vice, which repelled. But the Greeks were 
not wsthetes. “ Their ideal of existence was not a round of 

literary and artistic small-talk. . 
interested in life than in art.” Pericles and Xenophon find 
the greatness of Athens not in her art but in her 
courage and honourable ambition. Yet through all they 
did runs a perfection of form, a sense of rightness which 
touched the homeliest incidents of life with beauty. Next 
Mr. Livingstone puts the note of freedom, freedom from tabus 
and blind patches, the power of seeing the world truthfully. 
The sacrosanctity of individual liberty was jealously guarded. 
An anthropomorphic religion imposed no tyrannies, and if its 
votaries lost in intensity they gained in breadth. They had 
no Mosuic law to issue commands, but each man was thrown 
back upon his own reason. There is no awein this worship. 
Prometheus did not capitulate to his god, like Job; he 
made a treaty with Zeus. The funeral speech of Pericles puts 
this ideal of the freedom of the individual in the forefront of 
the glories of his country. Then comes the note of direct- 
ness, Which Mr. Livingstone admirably illustrates by a com- 
parison between a poem of Mrs. Browning’s about a seagull 
and the famous couplet of Aleman. The Greeks did not 
suffer from the “ pathetic fallacy.” They looked on the world 
very steadily and directly, glozing over none of its sorrows. 
“Like children they had an amazing power of going straight 
to the point. . . . Only they were children with the intellect of 
men.” Their light might bea little cold and hard in tone, but 
it was always clear. No doubt they lost something by this 

clarity, but they gained much. They had a far keener sense 

of the beauty of simple things, and they were utterly free from 
false sentiment. Says Mr. Livingstone finely :—* They were 
content, in the presence of life, if they could use and enjoy it 
rightly, and, in the presence of death, if they could know it 
for what it was.” Then we come to the note of humanism, to 
which Mr. Livingstone devotes one of the best of his chapters, 
The Greek exulted in life for its own sake, taking man as the 
measure of all things. He wandered the world, like Herodotus, 
desperately interested in all its works, rating the kindly 
simplicity of the great human show above any exoteric 
dream, prizing health, good luck, success, wealth, and all the 
lessings of the natural man—a good gospel for the young and 
strong, but less comforting to the weak and old, for, as 

Augustine said of Plato, we never find the word, “Come unto 

Me, all ye that labour.” We must quote Mr. ~ \ingstone 

again :— 

“It is here that Hellenism parts company with Christianity ; or 
at any rate with the prevailing Christian theory. Hellenism dis- 
penses with the need for a deity, a future life and a purely spiritual 
WON: «66 4 Abolish them for the Greek and he would still lead the 
same life as if they were there. For him the whole creation was 
not groaning and travailing in pain. He was waiting for no glory 
to be revealed, with which the sufferings of the present time wero 
not worthy to be compared. The glory was already present to his 
eyes; flesh and blood for him did, or might, already in the 
terrestrial world possess the Kingdom of God. . . . But abolish the 
unseen world for the Christian and the whole meaning and value 
of life is altered.” 

Lastly, we have the note of sanity and variety—different 

aspects of the same quality, for to see life sanely is to see it 

whole. Greek men of letters were also men of action. 

Theirs was no cloistered and fugitive life, but one lived in 

the heart of things. A man was not swallowed up in his 

trade: poets and philosophers had lived what they sang and 
thought. “And if at times this world had the defects of its 
qualities, and developed characters which were everything by 
turn and nothing long, it fully compensated for these failures 


. . They were more | 


by its successes. Greek life always charms us by the brilliance 
of its many colours; but at its best they merge in one and 
become something like ‘the white radiance of eternity.’” 

If we are to seek for some parent quality, under which all 
others can be subsumed and which is common to every Greek, 
we shall find it in Directness. It is the secret of Greek 
literature, says Mr. Livingstone. “The beauty of that 
literature is simply the beauty of a representation of some 
event or emotion which has been felt with vivid exactness and 
pictured in a full clear light.” Of course there are exceptions, 
hints of another spirit which is outside central Hellenism, 
even antagonistic to it—a spirit which came to its fullness in 
Christianity. Of this Plato is the great instance. He is 
at once mystic and disciplinarian, a believer as against 
humanism in original sin, and as against freedom in a 
system more rigid than ever the Middle Ages devised. He 
raised the same question as Christianity and gave it the 
same answer. Plato and that Orphism of which he is the voice 
in literature are enough to remind us that the Greek culture 
| embraced those who were alien to its true spirit, for, like 
all great systems of thought, it foreshadowed its opposite. 
| There is no need to plead for the Greek genius. As Plutarch 
said of the buildings on the Acropolis, “for the grace and 
continuance of the same it looketh at this day as if it were 
| but newly done and finished, there is such a kind of flourish- 
ing freshness in it, which letteth that the injury of time 
| cannot impair the sight thereof.” If we wish a closer appli- 
cation we can find it in the fact that in our own age, like the 
Greek, humanism is the dominant note. But it is humanism 
with a difference. 'Too much of itis morbid, a creation of the 
“ pathetic fallacy.” For such Greek sanity and directness are 
the best correctives, for they teach us to “clarify our thoughts 
and verify our emotions.” 








PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES.* 
ENGLISH royalty was never perhaps at a lower ebb than in 
| the years from 1811 to 1820, the years of the Regency. The 
| lives of the Prince of Wales and several of his brothers had 
| long been and still were of a kind to justify any uprising of 
| popular indignation. If public opinion and the influence of a 
| generally moral Press had been then what they became after- 
wards, the position of these princes as leaders of English life 
would scarcely have been tolerated. Probably the state of the 
old King, who was respected, saved the situation for his sons ; 
and those who blame Queen Charlotte for her narrowness and 
strict moral severity may reflect on what the Court and society 
would have become if the Princess of Wales, a woman without 
the instinct of decency, had been allowed to appear there and 
to bring up her naturally hoydenish daughter on her own lines. 
Looked at fairly and without prejudice, the ugly little Queen, 
with her cold, stately manners, may be seen rather in the light 
of England's guardian against a Court like that of Louis XV. 
or worse, from its coarseness and want of dignity, than of 
the tyrant, the cruel grandmother, hating and hateful, actuated 
by nothing but jealous fury in her treatment of a future 
Queen. 

Mr. Pearce tells the whole sad story with a fairness which 
is rarely to be found among writers on the subject. He takes 
no very strong side and goes to noextremes. He could not 
have written the book, of course, without touching on scandals 
many and great; but on the whole he treats them lightly. 
Certain more than sinister stories and rumours regarding the 
Princess’s death he leaves in the darkness which is their 
fittest resting-place. His picture of Charlotte’s own character 
and manners is frank and kindly: it makes us understand 
her popularity, while at the same time, if hardly with inten- 
tion, it justifies a good deal of her grandmother's severity. 
We in these times are apt to forget the discipline under which 
all young people—all, at least, whose parents and guardians 
felt their responsibility—were kept in those days. To her 
mother Charlotte was little but a grievance, to her father an 
Beyond her governesses, the chief authority, the 





irritation. 
person who anxiously watched and tried to train the heiress 
of England was the conscientious if mistaken Queen. 

Never, indeed, did a princess need more careful training, 
| With hereditary faults of character and temperament which 
only love and wisdom could have dealt with effectually, she 
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‘had royal and noble qualities which made a_ splendid 
foundation to build upon. But no one, up to her marriage, 
had really risen to the level of that task. The extent to 
which her governesses were able to manage her may be 
measured by such a story as this :— 

“It appears to have been the practice of her Royal Highness to 

rush into her governess’s room at all hours, and as a rule to leave 
the door open. ‘My dear Princess,’ said Lady de Clifford once to 
her, ‘that is not civil; you should always shut the door after you 
when you come into a room,’ ‘ Not I, indeed,’ was the reply in the 
loudest of voices ; ‘if you want the door shut, ring the bell,’ and 
so saying she bounced out again.” 
It was not only in her childhood that Princess Charlotte 
was remarkable for roughness and bad manners. When she 
was nearly grown up a foreign ambassador described her as 
“a headstrong boy in petticoats.” The description is 
amusingly borne out by Lord Albemarle’s account of her in 
the days when he, a Westminster boy, was allowed by his 
grandmother, Lady de Clifford, to play with her at Warwick 
House, St. James’s, where she lived in a balf-imprisonment 
under the shadow of Carlton House and her father. 

“One of her fancies,” says Lord Albemarle, “was to ape the 

manners of aman. On these occasions she would double her fists 
and assume an attitude of defence that would have done credit to 
a professed pugilist. What I disliked in her in this mood was 
as fondness for exercising her hands on me in their clenched 
orm. 
His lordship also remembered, with some distinctness, how 
one day the Princess lashed him with a heavy riding-whip for 
having unluckily brought down a scolding on her head while 
sharing in one of her mad pranks. But he liked his royal 
comrade in spite of it all. “She was excessively violent in 
her disposition, but easily appeased, very warm-hearted, and 
never so happy as when doing a kindness.” Her fair good 
looks, though more German than English, her high spirits, 
generosity, and frankness, all went to make her a favourite 
with the people, who, taking her mother’s side in the royal 
family quarrel, pitied and resented the restraint in which her 
father and grandmother found it prudent to keep the young 
princess. If the necessity of such restraint needs proving, 
proof enough can be found in the private letters and journals 
of the time. Charlotte hated her “granny.” “Two things 
I don’t like at all,” said she—‘boiled mutton and grand- 
mamma.” 

... “She goes swaggering about, and she twangs hands with 

all the men, is in awe of no one, and glories in her independent 
way of thinking. Her passion is horses . . . no fear of course— 
gallops and leaps over every ditch like a schoolboy—gave her 
groom a cut with her whip about the back to-day, and told him he 
was always in the way. This was in good humour though, but it 
is not acting en Princesse.” 
This is from a letter written by Lady Albinia Cumberland. 
Lady Glenbervie bears the same kind of witness: “She is 
forward, dogmatical on all subjects, buckish about horses, 
and full of exclamations very like swearing.” And more than 
this—the Princess was then fifteen or sixteen, and her marriage, 
the first engagement to the Prince of Orange being broken 
off, did not take place till she was twenty—she was mixed up 
in several foolish flirtations and correspondences which might 
have ended in serious trouble. No wonder Queen Charlotte 
was uneasy. She had already experience enough in her 
family of the lengths to which people of her granddaughter’s 
temperament might run if left to their own self-will. 

The marriage with Leopold of Saxe-Coburg might have 
mended all. Princess Charlotte, difficult and imperfect as she 
was, had qualities worthy of the husband she adored. She 
had ideas, too, of becoming a great queen, a second Elizabeth. 
It was said in society that she affected that queen’s manners, 
and went so far as to adopt her favourite oaths. Mr. Pearce 
passes very lightly over the last months of her life, perhaps 
for reasons of space, for we cannot think that there was any 
lack of material, and the details of that too short period ure 
far from uninteresting. 

For instance that keen observer, Madame de Boigne, gives 
a vivid and really not ill-natured account of several visits that 
she and her mother, the Marquise d’Osmond, wife of 
Louis XVIII.’s Ambassador in London, paid Princess 
Charlotte at Claremont early in 1817. She dwells on the 
Princess's simple habits, the entire absence of magnificence 
and luxury in her rooms, her devotion to her husband, the 
happy, outspoken confidence with which she looked forward to 
she birth of a son, the bright expression which redeemed her 





somewhat colourless beauty, the charm of manner which madg 
her “parfaitement séduisante” when she wished to please, 
Unluckily this was not always the case. At the first dinner 
party the Princess was quite too much “a la grande Flisa. 
beth” to please those guests, Mme. de Boigne among them, 
whom she did not specially delight to honour. She came into 
the room on her husband's arm with a heavy step and a 
haughty air, hardly noticed or spoke to her guests, either 
before or at dinner, and afterwards sat whispering with an 
intimate friend in a corner of the drawing-room. No school. 
girl could have behaved worse. It must be added that she 
made up for these bad manners by her rather rough cordiality 
on one or two later occasions, when Leopold’s affectionate 
sermons had cured her fit of the sulks. Mme. de Boigne did 
not particularly enjoy being dragged at a great pace round 
the park at Claremont, or being shaken hands with “d'une 
violence & démettre le bras,” but she was pleased with 
Charlotte’s frank confidential talk, her “ sourire enchanteur,” 
and amused, like a little Frenchwoman of the great world, 
at her enthusiasm for her husband and the plans for the 
future in which he was to be King and lord both of England 
and of Charlotte herself, “independent of my caprices.” 
“ Alas, poor princess!” writes Mme. de Boigne, “ her dreams 
of love and glory were of short duration.... I never saw 
her again.” 

These reminiscences, in much fuller detail than we have 
given here, seem to supply something that is wanting in 
the later pages of Mr. Pearce’s interesting book. We may 
also remark that he says very little about the effect of 
Princess Charlotte’s early death on society and politics or 
about the general expression of mourning throughout 
England. This had its singular side, according to Dean 
Ramsay in Pulpit Table-Talk :— 

“ When the whole country was struck with sorrow and dismay 

. no pulpit in the land failed to expatiate upon the sad and 
awful character of the visitation. Many appropriate texts 
were chosen; but the congregation of an eminent divine were 
greatly surprised when the preacher gave out the text, ‘ Take this 
cursed woman and bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.’ But 
his meaning evidently was that if a character such as Jezebel was 
should be properly buried, simply on account of her royal birth, 


what honour should not be paid to one who was at once so virtuous 
and so beloved!” 





CAMBRIDGE UNDER QUEEN ANNE* 


Tuts volume consists of three parts. First comes the memoir 
of Ambrose Bonwick, a very admirable young Cambridge 
scholar, who died in 1714. He was the son of a Jacobite 
divine who had Leen deprived of the headmastership of 
Merchant Taylors’ School in 1691, and he suffered from 
devotion to the same cause. He rose to be captain of the 
school, and would in due course have been elected to a 
Fellowship at St. John’s, Oxford. He had, however, refused 
to read the Collect for the King when it came to his turn to 
take the school prayers—one is inclined to wonder that this 
had been allowed—and the election was objected. This 
memoir, with Professor Mayor's notes, was published in 1870. 
In the second part we have the diary of a visit paid to Cam- 
bridge and otber places in England by a certain Francis 
Burmann in 1702, and in the third asimilar record kept 
by Zacharias Conrad von Offenbach in 1710. Professor 
Mayor annotated the Burmann document and began to 
deal in the same way with that of Offenbach, but apparently 
grew weary of his task; anyhow he added nothing after 1871. 
These notes are now published for the first time. 

Francis Burmann, elder brother of Peter Burmann, the 
famous eighteenth-century scholar, came over to this country 
in 1702 as chaplain to the embassy charged with the con- 
gratulations of the United Provinces to Queen Anne. His 
experiences are given with something of official reserve, but 
they are not without interest. We may note that it took him 
from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. to travel from London to Cambridge, 
and this in high summer. He was well satisfied with what he 
saw, admiring especially the fine collection of MSS. at Corpus 
and the Chapels of Trinity and King’s. We hear of his dining 
at Lambeth where the Archbishop kept open house two days 
in the week. “A most sumptuous repast—courses, each 
of six large and three small dishes.” Sir Isaac Newton 
was friendly, and explained the theory of gravitation. 





© Cambridge under Queen Anne, Edited with Notes by J, C. B, Mayor, M.A. 
Cambridge ; Deighton and Bell, 
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Still he thought that our manners might be improved. 
The 1 H S on the pulpit cloth, “just in the same 
character as is usual among the.Jesuits” displeased him, and 
the music at Westminster Abbey seemed to him suited rather 
for a display of art than for edification of souls. (“ What an 
awful way of spending the Sabbath!”) He saw something 
of English dementia in a cock-fight, but stayed to the end and 
described it minutely. Professor Mayor's notes are confined 
to the Cambridge portion, and are chiefly biographical. In 
one of them is a curious story of a Dr. Smoult, professor of 
casuistry. He was a guest at a country house, and had to 
reprove another visitor for unseemly behaviour while he was 
saying grace. The man demanded satisfaction. Dr. Smoult 
replied that he wore no sword, adding that he supposed this 
to be the reason why his adversary was so pressing. This 
remark did not tend to peace, and the young man shortly 
afterwards presented himself with the sword. Smoult accepted 
one, disabled his antagonist after a brief conflict, laid him on 
his back, and taking his sword snapped it over his head. He 
did the same to his own weapon, and then returned to the 
company without saying a word about what had happened. 
It isa curious picture of manners. Imagine F. D. Maurice, 
who oceupied this same chair a century and a-half later, an 
actor in such a scene! 

Offenbach was a very different person from Burmann. 
Searcely anything in England seems to have pleased him. 
He had once intended to settle here, but changed his mind. 
The air was foul with coal smoke, the food was detestable, the 
manners of the people were like those of lunatics. The one 
good thing in the country was the libraries—most of them, it 
was true, neglected. Offenbach, it must be understood, was 
an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts, books, coins, seals, 
&e. He is always buying, not without many complaints of 
the prices asked. When he left England he took four 
thousand volumes with him—no slight burden for the 
carriage arrangements of the time. Arriving in his 
own country be found that the friend with whom he 
had resided was dead, and thinking that the widow 
would not interfere with his book collecting (studium suum 
bibliothecarium haud remoraturam) married her. Whether 
the match turned out well we do not know, except, indeed, 
that his wife was kept awake by his talking about books in 
his sleep. Anyhow, she brought him a like-minded daughter, 
who knew the place of every book in his library and had read 
to her father the whole of the Basel lexicon in four folio 
volumes before dying, as we are not surprised to hear, at 
the age of twenty-one. We need not wonder that to an 
enthusiast of this temper the academical England of the early 
eighteenth century seemed anything but perfect. One and 
another in St. John’s, for instance, are praised in moderate 
terms, but commonly he finds neglect and dirt. At 
Emmanuel “the books are respectable in number, but (as 
usual in England) stand in entire confusion”; at Peterhouse 
the manuscripts ‘ were so buried in dust that the librarian was 
forced to send for a towel.” At Magdalene “all the books, with 
scarcely one exception, were entirely overgrown with mould.” At 
the University Library the visitor finds something to see, but 
nothing is in order: “ I took out, perhaps, twenty volumina one 
after another and found nothing but scholastic things.” One 
incident he mentions without surprise, though it sounds not a 
little astonishing to us. He examines a MS. of the Jewish 
Antiquities of Josephus, and “as the Codez was torn at the 
end the beadle or library-keeper gave me a leaf, which I took 
with me us a curiosity.” Professor Mayor's comment on the 
proceeding is as follows: “ Offenbach forgot the design on his 
own book-plate, a mouse nibbling a book.” He was abetting 
a careless and ignorant person of the class “qui libellos 
immo pretiosissima saepe opera male habent.” He was not 
always just; in some instances, at least, his criticisms are 
shown to have been unjust. Yet things must have been badly 
ordered in many respects. The visit was paid, as has been 
said, in summer, and the place naturally looked deserted; but 
he heard that no courses of lectures at all are delivered, and 
only in winter three or four lectures are given by the pro- 
fessors to bare walls, for no one comes in. “ All the instruction 
was given by private tutors. These were engaged by the richer 
students, who allowed the poor, ‘ who serve them as famult,’ 
to share the instruction.” Obviously there is no little 
exaggeration here. Other things besides the condition of 
the library displeased him. He admits that the Hall at 





Trinity was very large, but it was ugly and smoky, and 
smelt so strengly of bread and meat that he could not 
possibly have eaten anything there. At the Lodge, however, 
where he was entertained by the famous Master, Dr. Bentley, 
he fared better, being entertained “very sumptuously.” 
He goes on to say: “As bis wife dined with us, we did not 
discourse upon serious matters.” It has been said that this 
way of regarding the tastes and capacities of women is not 
wholly extinct among Offenbach’s compatriots. Clearly he 
was a somewhat cantankerous person, but we may be sure 
that the condition of the University and the Colleges left not 
a little to be desired. At Oxford he was not much better 
pleased. Nothing was to be seen at the Bodleian till he had paid 
a fee of eight shillings and taken an oath to behave himself. 
Even this he could not do when he wished, for the Proctor 
was not present. ‘Englishmen generally, having no polite- 
ness, are not punctual,” he remarks. He bought some dupli- 
cates at the Bodleian, and thought that the librarian was a 
grasping person. As, however, his salary was but £10 he had 
to make it up somehow. This seems somewhat improbable. 
At the Ashmolean he found various curiosities and wondered 
that they were so well kept, seeing that “all persons, even 
women, are admitted on paying a shilling.” Certainly Offen- 
bach was not Anglophil. Probably England, when he saw it, 
was very far from its being at its best, so far as regards 
intelligence, morals, and manners. Professor Mayor's notes 
are nothing less than amazing for the wealth and the variety 
of the learning which they contain. 





THE ORACLES IN THE NEW TESTAWENT.* 
Dr. Setwrn’'s volume, The Oracles in the New Testament — 
in effect, Old Testament Oracles fulfilled in the New—is one 
which, althongh exhibiting great learning and research, will, 
in our judgment, fail in its object as an attempt to discover 
the use of the Old Testament by the writers of the New. 
His whole argument—an argument from prophecy for the 
Messiahship of Jesus—in which he considers more than two 
hundred Old Testament passages, rests on two fundamental, 
but untenable, positions, viz., “that the final cause of the 
Old Testament was to be Messianic, to provide Christian 
proofs, proof-texts, to be an armoury for Christian 
weapons” (p. 398), and that these proof-texts are to be 
sought and found in the Greek Septuagint Version to the 
disparagement of the Hebrew (p. xii). Now, while he is per- 
fectly right in his contention that “the importance of the 
Septuagint for the understanding of the New Testament 
is great”—and certainly it is too generally overlooked— 
yet we feel obliged to assert that the overweening import- 
ance which he attaches to this Version has led him 
throughout his work into purely imaginary discoveries of 
fulfilment of prophecy und into interpretations as far-fetched 
and fantastic, however ingenious, as those which he bimself 
has condemned. Two examples out of the very many must 
suffice. Translating from the Greek of Isaiah viii. 7, 8 (p.8) 
he renders, “The Lord bringeth up against you the water 
of the river strong and great, the king of the Assyrians 
and his glory; and he shall ... take away from Judea a 
man who shall be able to lift up a head.” The italics are 
Dr. Selwyn’s. [Hebrew: “shall sweep over Judah, shall 
overflow and reach even to the neck.” | With the utmost confi- 
dence (after Justin, c. Tryph. 77) he here discerns 
a prediction of Herod. “The Assyrian King is Herod: 
this is proved beyond doubt” (!), and in “the man able 
to lift up a head” he sees a prediction of Jesus as the Messiah, He 
being ordained to be “the head of the corner” and “ the head 
over all things to the Church.” The italics are still Dr. 
Selwyn’s. Here, as again and again, we wonder whether we 
are reading a serious argument, pursued though it be through 
about fifty pages; while, most unfortunately for the “ beyond 
doubt” identification of Herod, the words “ the King of the 
Assyrians and his glory” are (though retained by the Revised 
Version) nothing but a very obvious gloss of scribe or redactor 
to explain that the river is the Euphrates, and that its devas- 
tating overflow symbolizes the coming Assyrian invasion. 
Our next illustration shall be taken from the writer's treatment 
of Luke iii. 23, which in the Revised Version runs: “Jesus Him- 
self when He began ¢o teach was about thirty years of age” (A.V., 
“began to be about, &c., being the Son”). This, admittedly, 
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is a very awkward verse, unintelligible and out of all con- 
gruity with the two contexts, and for ourselves we prefer to 
regard the entire section, vv. 23-36, as an early pedigree inter- 
polation. Dr. Selwyn, however, adopting from Clement and 
TIreneus the reading “coming” (épxduevos, veniens) instead 
of the MSS. reading “beginning” (4pxéuevos—a change of 
only a single letter), discovers in the verse a fulfilment of 
the prophecies of the Messiah as the “ Coming One” and as the 
“ Son of David,” citing, but erroneously translating, Hab. ii. 
3, as “he that cometh shall come” (which is simply the 
Hebraism of emphasis, “ coming will come,” sc. will surely 
come. Cf. the Greek in Gen. xxii. 17, “ blessing I will bless ”) 
and 2 Sam. v. 3: “They anoint David: David was a son 
of thirty years when he began to reign.” He therefore trans- 
lates with explanatory brackets (p. 151). “And [so] Jesus 
Himself [not John] was He that cometh, being as it were 
thirty years of age [like David when he began to reign} [the 
son] of David.” The absence of the Greek article before 
“coming” would alone render the interpretation He that 
cometh impossible. We much regret that space forbids us 
foliowing Dr. Selwyn into his other discussions, especially 
those of the Shepherds, Joseph and the Census of Quirinius, 
and the “ Expositions” of Papias; and we regret still more 
that we are obliged to dissent from almost every one of his 
conclusions. He is undoubtedly in error both as to the Adya 
and the xvpiaxd of Papias. ‘The subject of the volume, 
however, is one of absorbing interest, and the present work 
of Dr. Selwyn, like his two earlier ones, will amply repay 
careful study. 





POETS AND POETRY.* 

Ir is a misfortune for Mr. Bailey’s book that the component 
parts of it should have first appeared in the columns of a daily 
paper. In the first place, to reprint reviews of current books, 
even though these books be old masters in new guises, neces- 
sarily involves the reproduction of a great deal that cannot be 
of permanent interest. However deep our interest, in the 
critic’s views on Wordsworth, Sidney, or Spenser, it is apt to 
be less moved by the merits or delinquencies of the poets’ 
editors. This defect only affects half or less of the essays in the 
volume under consideration, but one may wish for Mr. Bailey's 
sake that he had found time to cast the whole of his book 
into true essay form, for one regrets to see a work of so much 
thought and sanity put before the world in a shape which may 
lead to its being undervalued. The second danger is a more 
real one. To many people, and more particularly to those 
who, through the liveliness of their enthusiasm, play the 
largest part in the formation of literary opinion, the book be- 
comes classified at once as an official utterance. “ Pontifical,” 
“ stereotyped,” “ conventional,” and other words of like 
significance crowd to the reviewer's pen-point, and it becomes 
almost impossible for him to judge the book on its merits. 
Yet Mr. Bailey’s criticism has qualities which are at the 
present time both rare and valuable. His is a mind of wide 
culture and warm enthusiasm tempered by a deliberate sanity 
of judgment which, if it denies him the brilliance of some 
other contemporary critics, at least frees him from 
their extravagances. One does not think of him, as of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, approaching his subject, like a Japanese 
wrestler, with strange cries and uncouth gesticulations, 
or as of Mr. Chesterton, standing both opponents and 
supporters on their heads with genial impartiality. With 
Mr. Bailey criticism is a sober business. For him truth is all, 
and truth only to be found by patient and laborious analysis. 
He very seldom thrills you with a sudden illumination, but on 
the other hand he never outrages by a fault of taste or 
ignorance. He is no phrase-mavcr, and his style, though 
always sound and clear, is apt to be a little impersonal, 
but his sure taste and sympathy often illumine a chance 
sentence. How truly and yet how sympathetically he sums 
up the experience of most of us who have attempted to read 
through Spenser's epic: “Of all the places of poetic slumber 
the softest are to be found among the stanzas of the Faery 
Queen.” Nothing could be more gracefully, more kindly 
spoken, and one could note many other touches equally happy. 
The articles included in the volume illustrate some aspect of 
every great epoch of English poetry with an occasional 
digression into the literature of Greece, Rome, France, 








* Poets ond Poetry. By John Bailey. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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Germany, or Italy. The author's habit of mind is plainly 
classical—not classical in the sense that he is opposed to the 
Romantic, but classical in that he takes more kindly to 
tradition than to experiment. True he has a discriminating 
chapter in praise of Meredith’s poetry, and is apparently half 
subdued by Ibsen; but as a rule his attitude towards the 
modern is distrustful. He finds—and who can blame him ?—~— 
sufficient nourishment in the race of poets which died with 
Swinburne. Much of modern andacity is plainly distasteful 
to him, and he consoles himself with the assurance that it is 
ephemeral, and that the world is on the verge of a renova- 
tion of the spirit which will restore and perpetuate the 
old tradition. One can at least sympathize with the 
aspiration, and, indeed, sound criticism on these lines is never 
more valuable than at a time when old ideals and examples are 
in danger of oblivion. 

Mr. Bailey turns for his ideals to Wordsworth and for his 
canons to Arnold. To say this is not to imply that no thought 
of hisown has gone to the making of his conclusions. He 
has studied deeply and widely, and his book shows a leisure of 
mind which it is becoming ever increasingly difficult to 
achieve. The result is that his criticism acquires a positive 
quality, and the reader of these random summaries cannot 
fail to leave them with a clearer view of the distinctive 
attributes of the great periods of English poetry, the full 
horn of the Renaissance, indiscriminate, unconfined, the 
eighteenth century with its slavery to abstractions, the 
romanticism of the nineteenth bringing imagination down to 
the transfiguration of concrete things. What Mr. Bailey 
does not quite appreciate is that the realism of our own times, 
against which his invective is now and then a little thought- 
less, is the inevitable sequence of its predecessors. Without 
the abstraction of the classicists the English mind would never 
have learnt the concentration necessary to the fullest self- 
expression ; without the romanticists it would have drifted 
altogether away from human life. Realism is but the full 
expression of the motto,“ Nihil humani.” Its excesses may be 
now and then a little repellent—alas! can we not also say the 
same of much of human life under modern conditions ?—but 
it, no less than the formalism of the eighteenth century and 
the idealism of the nineteenth, is necessary before we can 
achieve a perfect voice. 

However, no critic can state the whole truth. Were there 
one who could, criticism would lose its function ; and we may 
be thankful to Mr. Bailey for his statement of principles, which, 
though always valuable, are always in danger of being forgotten, 
and never more so than at the present day. It is to be hoped 
that he will before long find leisure for some work on a scale 
more adequate to do justice to his great critical powers. 





CARDINAL DE RETZ.* 
Mr. OGe is a young writer, and in this prize University essay 
he has tried his wings for the first time, we believe, as a 
writer of historical biography. His subject is well chosen. 
In a brilliantly picturesque age there is no more picturesque 
figure than Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz. 
His Memoirs, if not altogether based on truth—for part of his 
ambition seems to have been to appear worse in the eyes of 
posterity than he actually was—are among the most valuable 
materials for the social and political history of the seven- 
teenth century in France. We meet him firstas a pupil of 
Vincent de Paul, who trained his bright talents to excel in 
everything but saintliness. He then became a very worldly 
priest, unscrupulous and full of ambition, and while 
plotting the murder of Cardinal de Richelieu, as an obstacle 
to his advancement, he courted popularity by his 
profuse charity and personal charm among the low people of 
Paris. Agitator and demagogue, he became after Richelieu’s 
death coadjutor to his uncle, the old Archbishop of Paris, and 
it was from that high ecclesiastical position, his headquarters 
at Notre Dame, that he threw himself into the restless 
political whirlpool of the Fronde. He is one of the central 
figures of that foolish, selfish, ineffectual struggle which made 
the life of Cardinal Mazarin a burden to him throughout the 
minority of Louis XIV. In each of the two periods of the 
Civil War Retz was a leader, and he was only won over in the 
end to peace and loyalty by the rather scandalous bargain 
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which, much against the Pope’s will, gave him his ambition’s 
chief object—a Cardinal’s hat. ’ 

The change is curiously great from the daring, uncompromis- 
ing rebel to the learned, agreeable, leisurely gentleman in the 
hospitable retreat at Commercy, where Cardinal de Retz spent 
his later years, surrounded by books and friends—among the 
latter of whom Madame de Sévigné will always be remem- 
bered—and employed quiet hours in writing the Memoirs which 
will live as long as French literature itself. 

These remarks are perhaps enough to suggest the very 
real interest and importance of Mr. Ogg’s study, in the course 
of which he is careful to refer to all the known authorities for 
the life of Cardinal de Retz, whether they confirm the Memoirs 
or not. He has thus succeeded in painting a lifelike 
portrait of his hero. One cannot say quite as much for the 
other characters of the time with whom Retz was so intimately 
and curiously connected. The background in which they are 
left is often too foggy and obscure. But this is only saying 
that Mr. Ogg is not yet master of a difficult art. His 
book is one of promise as well as of performance, 





LEAVES OF PROSE.* 
A voLuME of essays by Miss Matheson is a book to take up 
in an idle ten minutes—the minutes will pass quickly and 
very pleasantly. These short papers, most of which are 
reprints, deal with all sorts of subjects, from “The Feeding of 
Necessitous Children” to “The Ideal Woman as Wordsworth 
and Shelley knew her.” Miss Matheson has an excellent use 
of English, and her literary criticisms, dealing for the most 
part with the near past, are clear, sympathetic, and common- 
sensical. We would specially recommend to our readers the 
chapter entitled ‘An Early Victorian Novel” (John Halifax), 
which contains an excellent character-sketch, and will bring 
to the minds of the middle-aged a delightful recollection of 
the glamour which Miss Mulock’s masterpiece has thrown 
over several generations of very young people. 

Two studies placed alone at the end of the book are con- 
tributed by Miss May Sinclair. One is a humorous and rather 
touching picture of an old labourer ; the other an appreciation 
of George Meredith, which is crisply written, but contains no 
new ideas. 





JOHN STUART, EARL OF BUTE.+ 

Mr, J. A. Lovat-Fraser has written a small book, in reality 
an historical essay, and as such eminently readable, upon 
“ John Stuart, Earl of Bute.” The object of the writer is to 
prove that as a man and as a statesman Bute has been under- 
rated. He quotes George Meredith’s words, who described 
politics as “the school to mediocrity, to the covetously am- 
bitious a sty, Olympus to the genius.” To Bute, Mr. Lovat- 
Fraser goes on, they were a school in which he had much to 
learn, to Pitt Olympus, to Foxasty. He made, he thinks, 
“an konest attempt to govern the country upon Tory 
principles, and he failed because the Whigs were too strong. 
If it was a crime to bea Tory when Whiggism was dominant, 
then Bute was a criminal,” but “amidst the Newcastles and 
the Rockinghams and the Whig figure-heads who so long 
governed England Bute stands out as an interesting and 
a most pathetic figure.” Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s chapter dealing 
with the popular prejudice against Scotsmen as aliens in the 
veign of George IIL. followed by their astonishing rise to 
power, which did but increase popular hatred for the moment, 
is interesting and amusing in a high degree. “Sir Walter 
Scott,” he reminds us, “ writing in 1818, relates that men then 
alive remembered an occasion when the mail from London 
arrived at the General Post Office in Scotland with only one 
letter.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century “The Outlook from Australia ” is 
discussed by Mr. J. Hogue, who was lately Minister of Public 
Instruction in New South Wales. Mr. Hogue argues that 
Australia, on account of her peculiar geographical position, 
her vast area and varied resources, and, not least, her scanty 
population, is bound to be looked at with interest by nations 
requiring an outlet for their surplus population. He pro- 
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ceeds to show that the two nations most likely to be concerned 
with Australia in the future are Germany and Japan. 
But before Germany could set foot in Australia she 
would have to destroy the British Fleet, and Mr. Hogue 
declares that “it is the prevailing opinion in Australia 
that a war between Great Britain and Germany would 
give Japan her opening for a decisive move on the South 
Pacific.” To avert these dangers three steps are, in Mr. 
Hogue’s opinion, necessary. The first is to increase the 
white population of Australia by encouraging immigration ; 
the second is that her local fleet should be placed under 
the absolute control of the Admiralty and become a unit in 
the Imperial Navy; and the third is the establishment of 
industrial peace. Major H. N. Schofield writes wpon 
“Our Shortage of Horses for War,” and suggests in some 
detail a scheme for their mobilization. He begins by re 
minding us that “we cannot say that our expeditionary 
force can mobilize unless we can also say that each unit 
will undoubtedly get its full number of horses in 
the required time.” The Regular Army at home requires 
about 44,000 horses, to bring its ranks to war strength, 
and the Territorial Forces about another 86,000. The 
increase in the use of motors now makes it uncertain whether 
this supply could be obtained with the necessary rapidity. 
The most important reform which Major Schofield suggests 
is the institution of an annual census of horses, based upon 
military classification, and he adds that “the provision of 
horses to the expeditionary force in due time is of such 
supreme importance to its fighting power that the considera- 
tion of a few thousands of pounds should surely not weigh 
heavily in the balance.” Sir Harry Johnston contributes 
an interesting article upon “The Protection of the 
Indian Fauna.” He comments upon the devastation that 
has been wrought upon the wild fauna of Northern 
India by big game shooters since the middle of the last 
century, after which he proceeds to a criticism of the pro- 
posed Indian Game Protection Act. The solution of the 
difficulty suggested by Sir Harry Johnston is the establish- 
ment in different parts of India of game sanctuaries, on the 
lines of Yellowstone Park, some of which are already in 
existence.——We may also mention a reply by Mr. E. D. 
Morel to M. Philippe Millet’s article upon the Morocco Crisis, 
and an article by Mr. Jesse Collings upon the Government's 
land policy. 





” 





Perhaps the most interesting feature in the National Review 
is a sketch by Mr. Rudyard Kipling entitled “The Bene- 
factors.” This isa parable in which Mr. Kipling draws an 
illuminating lesson as to the effects of the recent coal strike. 
——Mr. H. W. Wilson writes upon “ The Mediterranean Peril 
and Howto Meet it.” After tracing the gradual weakening of 
the British naval force in the Mediterranean, he proceeds to 
argue that, although to be superior in the primary field (that 
is, the North Sea) is absolutely vital, the secondary field can- 
not be neglected. He then shows that in the next three years 
France will not be in a position to meet the navies of the 
Triple Alliance in the South without substantial aid from 
England or Russia, and, further, that Russia will have 
no Dreadnoughts complete before 1915. The final 
step in Mr. Wilson's argument is to show that the 
margin of our superiority over Germany in the North Sea 
is not sufficient to allow us to detach any ships for service 
in the Mediterranean. Mr. Wilson, therefore, demands the 
acceleration of this and next year’s programmes of con- 
struction and supplementary programmes of at least two 
Dreadnoughts and twenty destroyers, besides the nevessary 
complement of men. An interesting contrast is drawn by 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland between “ Young China and Young 
Turkey.” After showing that the course of the revolutionary 
movement in the two countries has been to some extent 
parallel, Mr. Bland argues that this similarity is mainly 
superficial and that there exist fundamental differences in the 
political character of the two races. These, he holds, will 
outweigh eventually the temporary ascendancy of any par- 
ticular class of politicians. He sums up the distinction as 
follows : — 


“The Turkish Revolution was a movement effectively organized 
against the real tyranny of a corrupt and vindictive ruler by the 
leaders of a highly centralized military Power; its objects were, 








not to destroy the social structure of the dominant race, but to 
solidify its power and to conciliate or divide the non-Turkish 
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elements in the State. To this extent, it was a Revolution 
justified by necessity and, to some extent, by its results. The 
Chinese Revolution has grown out of the accidental success of an 
insignificant local rebellion, precipitated by the moral and physical 
helplessness of rulers who had lost all capacity for ruling. 
Destitute of all constructive genius, without authoritative leaders 
or permanent elements of cohesion, the Chinese Republic has been 
suddenly conferred upon a people that neither wants nor under- 
stands representative government. Under such conditions, it 
would seem as if only a miracle, in the shape of a strong leader 
endowed with extraordinary political wisdom—a Chinese Charle- 
magne or Peter the Great—can save the nation from complete 
disorganization and disruption.” 

Among the other articles is a delightful one “In Defence 
of the Brown Rat,” by Miss Frances Pitt. 


The Contemporary Review contains an article upon the Home 
Rule Bill by Lord Courtney of Penwith, who is, however, by 
no means an enthusiastic supporter of the measure. He 
begins by arguing at length in favour of the introduction of 
Proportional Representation. Passing to details of the Bill, 
he criticises the proposal to hand over the control of the Post 
Office to the Irish Government, and on the other hand regrets 
that the administration of Old-Age Pensions and of the 
Constabulary is to be retained by the Imperial Executive. 
With regard to the financial relations between the two 
countries Lord Courtney states his conviction that “fiscal 
autonomy should be the accompaniment of Home Rule.” 
The question of Ulster he dismisses somewhat lightly, while 
expressing his disbelief in the practicability of excluding the 
North-Eastern Counties from the operation of the Bill. He 
finally states his belief that in the end the measure may, 
with material alterations, be carried by consent. Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford contributes an article upon “ Germany and the 
Balance of Power,” which follows somewhat familiar lines. 
He finds that the struggle to maintain the balance of power 
places us ina dilemma. There are difficulties on the one hand 
in maintaining an alliance with France and on the other in 
any isolated Anglo-German understanding. 

“The true line of advance may be found in an attempt to 

combine the policy of the Haldane mission with the abortive 
efforts of the Caillaux negotiations. A simultaneous under- 
standing of all three Powers on both these lines would end the 
unrest in Europe by removing its causes. It is easy to allocate 
‘places in the sun.’ It is not difficult to reach stability in Franco- 
German relations on the basis of economic collaboration. But it 
is essential that both negotiations should be undertaken together, 
and on a concerted plan. There would be no breaking of the 
Anglo-French entente if both Powers were agreed to deal with 
Germany. When that point was reached, it would be possible 
to envisage the question of armaments in its entirety, and to relax 
the military pressure on the Vosges, by the same instrument which 
limited the naval rivalry in the North Sea.” 
The Government’s Franchise Bill is discussed by Mr. 
Joseph King, who paints the measure in the most favour- 
able colours. Besides satisfying democratic sentiment by 
giving force to the principle of “ One Man One Vote,” it clears 
up the cumbersome inconsistencies of our franchise law and 
registration system. With regard to the Unionist demand for 
redistribution, Mr. King remarks that “ perhaps some pledge 
that the provisions of this Bill should not be operative unless 
and until a redistribution of seats scheme has been passed, 
and also become operative, would enable the whole question 
of our representative system to be advanced by general agree- 
ment.” Mr. King evidently regrets that the Franchise Bill 
contains no preamble. Mr. Ellis W. Davies writes upon 
the report of the Departmental Committee upon the break-up 
of landed estates. 
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A good deal of space is devoted in the Fortnightly to the 
study of eightcenth-century adventurers, male and female, 
beginning with Lord Rosebery’s paper, “The Coming of 
Bonaparte.” This was originally written as a preface to an 
edition published in this country of M. Vandal’s book, 
L’Avinement de Bonaparte, and noticed in our columns 
some five months ago. Lord Rosebery gives a brilliant 
summary of the French historian’s work, and shows us in 
detail the adventurous steps which led to Napoleon's seizing 
the government of France. This consummation was possible 
because the French people had “for ten years been living on 
high aspirations varied by massacre, believing that legislation 
can effect everything, even transform human nature; and that 
taxation can be so adjusted by getting rid of the wealthy 
as to enrich and benefit the poor—worshipping, in fact, the 
silly gode that blight a nation. In five years 3,400 laws 
had been enacted—enough to make the mouths of modern 


legislators water, enough to convert earth into heaven, were 
earth convertible by such means.” In the disillusionment 
that followed the inevitable demand came for a saviour of 
society, and Napoleon was ready to fill the part. The elements of 
comedy were not wanting in the sweeping away of the old order, 
such as the forced exit of the “ Five Hundred.” The imitation 
Senators fled before the soldiers, leaving traces of their flight 
in the shape of scraps of togas hanging on bushes and trees. 
——Mr. Gribble’s account of Mlle. Montansier reads like the 
wildest work of fiction. She began her career during the 
reign of Louis XV. amid scenes which come straight 
from the region of the comedy of intrigue, but 
soon her true character asserted itself. She was, in 
fact, above all things a woman of business, and her field of 
operations the exploitation of the theatrical world. She did 
not act herself, but managed theatres, and even aspired to the 
creation of a trust which was to include the whole drama in 
France. Her power of looking after herself in troublons 
times was immense. When Dumoriez occupied Brussels she 
saw the theatrical capabilities of the situation, and appealed 
for a subsidy to enable her “to propagate the principles of 
Liberty ... by means of illusion and persuasion ” and left 
Paris with £1,000 of public money to open a theatre in 
Brussels. But the Belgians were not to be persuaded and 
would not go to her entertainments. Nothing daunted she 
returned to Paris and was denounced as a “ suspect,” 
but her powers of self-defence were such that she 
was never brought to trial. Her energy never flagged 
and she emerged from prison demanding compensatio» 
to the extent of seven million francs. She received in the 
end not seven but eight millions, though, the payment being 
made in assignats, the sum was not quite so magnificent as it 
sounded. The Directorate installed her as leader of theatrical 
frivolity in Paris, and her prosperity was such that Barras 
suggested her asa rich wife for his indigent friend General 
Bonaparte. The negotiations were actually going forward 
when the events of Vendémiaire took place and altered the 
General's outlook.——Much more romantic and without the 
element of successful business is the tragic story of the Princess 
Tarakanova as told by Prince Bariatinsky. The history of 
this unfortunate girl, who fascinated so many people, is 
enveloped in uncertainties. It seems unlikely that she was 
what she claimed to be—the child of the secret mar- 
riage of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia with Count. 
Razoumovsky. But she fell a victim to the jealousy of 
Catherine by means of the heartless treachery of her agent 
Orloff. The Empress ordered him to bring the adventuress 
alive or dead to Russia. Orloff made love to ber in Italy and 
kidnapped her at Leghorn with the help of the English 
Consul. Catherine profited by the result, but disgraced her 
agent, and the unfortunate girl died in prison at Petersburg. 
We are apt to look on the eighteenth century as an age of 
cold reason, but did such romances as these take place at any 
other time? Mr. G. H. Powell writes a clever paper on 
“Romance versus Reality,” in which he points out that 
such anti-romanticists as Mr. Bernard Shaw are not true 
realists, but merely create their own fictions to set up in oppo- 
sition to the romanticism they decry ——Mr. John Macdonald 
gives us a spirited and entertaining account of the visit of the 
five hundred London school children to Paris, where they 
delighted our neighbours. The blonde complexions of the 
girls and the boys with their military water-bottles won all 
hearts. As one ofthe party remarked, “ Yes, there's no doubt 
abaht it—we’re It, that’s wot we is. Our faces in the papers, 
people wanting to kiss us. Wot they're going to do when 
we've gone, goodness only knows.” 

Brigadier-General J. K. Scott-Moncrieff gives an interestine 
account in Blackwood’s of the life of Dr. Pennell, a medica! 
missionary at Bannu, on the N.W. frontier of India, who died 
in the spring of this year. Many thrilling stories are told of 
Dr. Pennell’s adventures among the frontier tribesmen and 
of the ascendancy that he gradually gained over them. One 
sick man is mentioned, for instance—a Pathan—who trayeiled 
two hundred miles from the interior of Afghanistan to be 
cured by the English doctor, “who was not only a man of 
skill, but a man of the Book.”——“A Forgotten Battle: 
a Study in Obscure Naval History,” is the title of an 
article by Mr. Douglas G. Browne. The battle in 











question was fought in 1810 off Mauritius between an 
English and a French squadron. The story of this fierce 
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fight is told with great vigour, its hero being Captain 
Willoughby, of the frigate * Néréide.’” The engagement 
ended in disaster for the English, but Mr. Browne hardly 
exaggerates when he says that “the last fight of the 
‘Néréide,’ although utterly neglected and cast away upon 
the scrap-heap of history, is worthy of a place beside that 
of Grenville’s ‘ Revenge.’ ”"——Sir Robert Dudley, a natural 
son of Elizabeth's Earl of Leicester, is the subject of an 
article by Mr. David Hannay upon “ A Complete Elizabethan 
Gentleman.” Dudley had a most adventurous career, which 
included a notorious legitimacy ease, and which ended in the 
service of the Medicis in Florence. Colonel Sir Henry 
Knollys writes enthusiastically upon the progress of Egypt 
during the last eleven years, and is not less hopeful as to its 
future development. “It is as plain as the multiplication 
table,” he writes, “that, under present auspices, finance, 
administration, orderliness, wealth, and general prosperity 
must develop into still further excellence.” 

The United Service Magazine for July contains a very 
curious article by Mr. Wolmer Whyte on “A Poet of the 
Peninsular War.” The poet in question was George Augustus 
Aynge, the eldest son of Lieutenant George Aynge, of the 
Royal Artillery. When sixteen he left England and joined 
Wellington’s army as a volunteer, but it was not till the 
close of the war that he described his experiences, physical 
and psychological, in his curious rough verses, which, though 
they read like a mixture of Crabbe and Byron in “ Don Juan,” 
were probably not in reality affected by those masters. In 
any case Aynge’s poetry has a weird and impressive realism 
of its own which haunts the mind. Take, for example, the 
following two stanzas descriptive of the author’s first 
action :— 

“Our party had nine crippled, seven dead. 
Some rigged rude litters to convey the wounded ; 
The younger soldiers, seeing blood thus shed 
The first time in their lives, the dead surrounded, 


With feelings of compassion, awe and wonder 
At souls and bodies torn so soon asunder. 





Surprise and pity, not unmixed with dread, 
Some felt to see such suddenness of death— 
For slaughtered men are not like other dead 
Who die by sickness, wasting breath by breath, 
And while alive the signs of life are giving— 
For they, though dead, appeared to be still living.” 
Very impressive is the description of the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The storming of Badajoz is also vividly described. 
Aynge’s power of seizing a picturesque incident is proved by 
his description of how when the first body of English soldiers 
burst into the town they found nothing but deserted streets. 
The city seemed spellbound. Indeed, after traversing street 
after street and meeting no one, though the lighis from in- 
numerable lamps shone on them, they turned back with relief 
to join the fighting which was still going on around the breach. 
Here is the description of the deserted town :— 
“Life moved not there, and silence reigned around, 
Save buzzing whispers, now and then, which fell 
From doors and lattices with ghostly sound. 
The city seemed beneath some magic spell— 
All light, yet noiseless—life within a pall— 
Strange contrast to the thunder at the wall! 
Street after street they traversed, meeting none; 
No door or lattice open, while the light 
Of lamps innumerable on them shone 
In brilliance that was dazzling to the sight. 
Great wonderment was theirs as through they passed 
Those lonely streets, and reached the square at last. 
With bugles sounding, traversing each street 
And square, the British unresisted went, 
Surprised that they no friend nor foe could meet, 
Till, wearied with their search, their way they bent 
To where the tumult on the walls still raged, 
And once again in bloody strife engaged ! ” 
The whole of the article is well worth reading, not only by 
students of military history, but by those of literature, for 
the poem has distinctly a quality of its own. 





FICTION. 
THE ARRIVAL OF ANTONY.* 
Mrs. Conyers’s stories of sport in Ireland have so many 
genuine qualities of atmosphere, gaiety, and humour that one 


* The Arrival of A ntony. By Dorothea Conyers. “London : Hutchinson and 
Co. [6s.) 








regrets the more the want of a certain literary tact by which 
they might be made first-rate. Whether that taet ia 
constitutionally unattainable by the author we do not know, 
but its absence is pretty plain in The Arrival of Antony. The 
eponymous hero of Irish birth has been brought up as an 
adopted child in Germany, and there has lived among high- 
bred and well-to-do people, understanding all the usages and 
marks of a characteristieally self-confident and intolerant 
aristocratie society. When he reaches manhood his 
expectations of a fortune fail, and circumstances lead 
him to Ireland in search of his own people whom he 
has never seen. His surviving relations ave two 
uncles, who are horse-dealers and who are forgiven the 
familiar sins of their trade because they are at heart good 
sportsmen—all is forgiven to sportsmen by a sporting 
community. Antony knew nothing before his arrival of the 
position and occupation of his uncles, and when he finds 
Uncle Tim living in his kitchen he supposes that that is 
habitual among all classes in Ireland. He takes a strong 
liking to the unsuccessful old horse-dealer, and when he finds 
his bearings more accurately and knows that the compara- 
tively prosperous house of Uncle Tom is open to him with its 
splendours of iris-coloured mats and wax flowers and its general 
air of “gigmanity,” he prefers still to make his home with the 
poor brother. Antony cannot ride, but he resolves to learn 
and to show off horses for his uncle in the hunting field. The 
story tells how he makes a humble acceptance of his new position 
a point of honour; how his chivalry is rewarded by the discovery 
of a passion and delight in hunting; and how in the end a 
strange chance remedies an old mistake and restores him to 
his rightful position and his true relations. The device by 
which this revolution is brought about—the discovery that two 
babies had been confused at a critical moment—is provokingly 
stale, and the “plum mark” takes us back, reluctant, to the 
hey-day of the three-volume Victorian novel. This is a material 
instance of Mrs. Conyers’s unsatisfying execution. But there are 
others. The bewilderment of Antony when heiscold-shouldered 
by the county people is unreal, because a young gentleman 
who talks English as well as he does and has been brought 
up in a civilized country—the writs of “Society” run through- 
out Europe—would not be in the least doubt as to the reason. 
Again, the conversational atrocities of the Muldooney girl 
who has finished her education in “Pars” (Paris) are 
exaggerated and inconsistent. The same is true of Antony's 
aggravated ignorance of hunting. An educated man in full 
possession of the English language, be he never so ignorant of 
hunting, would not have made himself responsible for the 
particular enormities in the following passage after he had 
“read up” the subject :— 

«“«Oh, I know,’ said Antony. ‘You keep the foxes here among 
whin bushes. I read it all up. And you close up the dens, and 
the dogs nose the fox out, and hunt him to another bunch of 
whins.’ ‘Th—th—that’s it,’ said Mac very faintly, picking thorns 
out of his cheek without feeling any pain. ‘I suppose it is indeed 
a wonderful sport,’ raminated Antony. ‘Then you give the fox a 
start, and the dogs another, and you all ride madly after them, 
isn’t that it?’ Mac’s mouth was hanging slackly, he was past 
speech. ‘But tell me now,’ said Antony, ‘the galloping and the 
dogs barking in front must be very nice, but surely horses find it 
hard to jump over those green fences without falling.’ ‘Oh, they 
do,’ said Mac helplessly, ‘ some do.’ ” 

Of the same character is the practice of spelling words 
wrongly to represent the vernacular, although the misspelling 
conveys no difference in sound, e.g., “Gondoleer.” And the 
variations in the rendering of the word “ minute ”—* minyit,” 
“ minnit,” “ minit”—do not answer to any true differentia. 
tions. “Minyit” is enough. 

Such things as these ave the faults of the story. They 
constitute the difference between Mrs. Conyers’s work and that 
of Miss Somerville and Miss Ross, whose effects are produced 
with notable accuracy and with a perfect economy of words and 
arrangement, although all employ exactly the same materials. 
It is perhaps worth while to point out the obvious defects in 
a story which is so unmistakably clever as The Arrival of 
Antony. The setting of the scene is delightful, Old Tim is, 
every inch of him, likeable; andthe peremptory Lady Louisa 
Moore, whose rank makes it possible for her somehow to be 
brutal without offence, and the brave, independent girl, Kath- 
leen Moore, who is ineapable of snobbishness, are both 
excellent. It is Mrs. Conyers’s merit that she makes you feel 
that you could not look into a shed in the country of these 
people without finding a horse. We quote, in conclusion, 
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from the account of old Tim showing his nephew round the 
stables :— 


“A chestnut filly, high and narrow, with such painfully large 
feet that they gave one the idea of her having been put into them 
by mistake, was in the next box. As long as her feet were in the 
straw she produced an impression of spurious quality, but when 
one, large and flat, was lifted, memories of some Clydesdale grand- 
mother caused the door to be shut hastily. ‘I bought her,’ said 
Tim, chewing a straw, ‘for two heifers I had that weren’t thrivers; 
a brown harness cob with a broken knee, and an old four-wheel 
wagon that Mrs. Donnellan had her eye on to drive to Mass in— 
I believe a motor made a track through the middle of it last week, 
and the woman wheelin’ it round after the cob at a turn—I 
bought her, and she owes me a power of money, Antony. For 
they say she is too narrow for a brougham, and too high for a cab, 
and Jamesey says that out schoolin’, there is never one so curious 
about the bottom of the dykes, or so polite about makin’ tracks 
for her followers at a stone wall. But—when you have a neat 
turn-out, Antony, she’li look different, and some fool might buy 
her.’ Here Antony ‘+ explained diffidently that he could not 
ride. ‘You will not so vexed, then, when she falls,’ said Tim 
cheerfully, ‘not knowing better.’ ” 


The turn of thought in the last sentence is a delicious revela- 
tion of a point of view. Such touches as that, and the good 
fun, and full knowledge, of the very various sporting episodes, 
are the author’s strength. 





Hector Graeme. By Evelyn Brentwood. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
This is a long history of one of the most disagreeable persons 
it has ever been the lot of the present writer to meet in 
fiction. As a character study it is extremely clever. Hector 
Graeme, the hero, with his vanity, his boastfulness, his genius, 
and his sullen temper, lives before our eyes as a real human 
being. The descriptions of battles in the book are full of 
interest, at any rate for the lay reader; whether they would stand 
the criticism of the military expert is another question. 


Pension Kraus. By Agnes Blundell. (Herbert and Daniel. 6s.) 
—It is inevitable that a “clever daughter” should in her first book 
invite comparison with her “cleverer mother,” and Miss Blundell’s 
work being a little immature she must, of course, rather suffer 
from the comparison. Fortunately Miss Blundell does not attempt 
country novels, but gives us an amusing picture of life in a foreign 
boarding-house. There is a great deal of freshness and brightness 
about her writing, though the character-drawing is not subtle. 
The book makes pleasant reading, and the romance of the 
elderly Lili Braun is very prettily told. 


ReapaBue Novets.—The Serpent’s Tooth. By B. M. Croker. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The story of an orphan who makes a 
most unfortunate marriage under compulsion from a disagreeable 
aunt. The heroine is attractive, but the same cannot be said for 
many of the other characters. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Edited on behalf of the Eighty 


The New Irish Constitution. 
Club by J. H. Morgan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
We cannot here do more than draw attention to this statement of 
the case in favour of Home Rule, which has been edited by 
Professor Morgan at the request of the Committee of the Eighty 
Club. The book is in three parts, of which the first consists of a 
discussion of the new Bill. Among the chapters which compose 
it, we notice one by Lord MacDonnel! upon “ Irish Administration 
under Home Rule,” another by Sir Frederick Pollock upon “The 
Judicial Committee and the Interpretation of the New Constitu- 
tion,” and a third by Lord Welby upon “Irish Finance.” The 
second part is entitled “A Historical Argument,” with, among 
others, chapters by Mrs. J. R, Green upon “ Irish Nationality,” by 
Professor Pollard upon “Treland as a Dependency,” and by Lord 
Dunraven upon “ The History of Devolution.” A series of chapters 
giving the arguments from contemporary facts occupies the last 
part of the volume. It will be noticed with some astonishment 
by Unionists that none of the sixteen chapters of the book deals 
specifically with the problem of Ulster, which is now admittedly 
the principal crux of the Home Rule argument. 


Proceedings of the Classical Association, January 1912. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)\—Among the papers printed in this volume 
are the Bishop of Lincoln’s Presidential Address upon “ Hellenism 
as a Force in History” and Professor Gilbert Murray’s lecture 
upon “The Ritual of Dionysus and the Forms of Greek Tragedy.” 
The latter, which appears in an expanded form in Miss Harrison’s 
new book, “'lhemis,” dwells upon the influence of the sacer ludus 
of Dionysus upon the Attic tragedians, and especially upon 





Euripides. Professor Murray comments with force upon the 
paradox of the Greek drama—“an outer shape dominated by 
tough and undying tradition, formal and conventional to the 
last degree; an inner life, fiery with sincerity and spiritua 
freedom.” 


A New English Dictionary: Sleep—Sniggle. By W. A. Craigie, 
(Oxford University Press. 5s.)—This new section of the ninth 
volume of the Oxford English Dictionary contains altogether 
3,203 words, as compared with 282 words in the same section of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. The commonest word dealt with in the 
section is probably “small,” which occupies ten columns of the 
dictionary. Among the rare words we notice “slouk,” an idle 
fellow; “slench,” to slink; “snat-nosed,” snub. An illustration 
of the last says that “all mooris and men of Ynde be snatte-nosed : 
as be gootis, apis, and beeys.” 


The Cambridge Modern History Atlas. (Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. net.)—Although intended in the first instance to serve 
as @ companion volume to “The Cambridge Modern History,” this 
atlas is at the same time designed to stand by itself as an atlas of 
modern history. There are 141 maps, the first being of Europe in 
1490 and the last of Europe in 1910. The book also contains an in- 
teresting introduction, by Mr. E. A. Benians, tracing the territorial 
changes by which the existing political systems of Europe have 
come into being. 


We have received from the Proportional Representation Society 
of Ireland a pamphlet upon The Election of an Irish House of 
Commons and Senate (33 Molesworth Street, Dublin, 6d.). It 
explains in the clearest possible way the anomalies in the electoral 
system proposed under the Government’s Home Rule Bill. Under 
the Government’s scheme the Irish House of Commons would 
probably return 128 rural and 34 urban members. Under pro- 
portional representation the figures would be 98 rural and 
64 urban members. 


Booxs oF Rererence.—Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1912. 
By Sir Henry Burdett. (The Scientific Press. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
Besides the very complete directory of hospitals all over the 
world which this volume contains, it is especiaily useful on 
account of the preliminary chapters dealing with the adminis- 
tration and statistics of hospitals. An interesting discussion is 
to be found in this year’s issue upon the effect of the Insurance 
Act on the voluntary hospitals. A strong argument is put for- 
ward in favour of a pro rata payment by the State for each State 
patient. Any system of grant-in-aids is repudiated as being likely 
to lead eventually to the entire supersession of voluntary by State 
hospitals—the danger of which is forcibly exposed. The Girls’ 
School Year Book, 1912 (Year Book Press, 3s. 6d. net) has this year re- 
ceived recognition as the official reference book of the Association of 
Head Mistresses. The first part contains a list of all the chief 
girls’ “public” schools in Great Britain, while the second part is 
mainly concerned with the future careers of schoolgirls. The 
Army Annual, 1912. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel H. M. E. Brunker. 
(William Clowes. 3s. 6d. net.)—A great amount of useful infor- 
mation is included in this book. Among its many sections we 
may mention an abstract of the Army Estimates, reports of Service 
questions asked in Parliament, and reprints of various War Office 
memoranda issued during the last year. 
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Applin (A.), Into thy Hands, cr Svo (F. V. White) 
4 itiation, the Perfecting of Man, cr 8vo 
aggeelagen SpE oe (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 
Bond (F.), The Cathedrals of England and Wales, cr Svo ...(Batsford) net 
Boutroux (E.), The Beyond that is Within, cr Svo (Duckworth) net 
Boutroux (E.), Historical oy eh my, 8vo ~ + ye net 
. M. E.), Story of the Napoleonic Campaign , 8VO 
Brunker (H. M. E.), Story po Ay room) net 


‘ k Churches, Eastern and Western, 12mo 
Bryant (T. H.), Suffolk Chure a iiten) cach net 


2/6 
. dy Guide to British Birds, cr 8vo 
Carter (B. A.), The Ready Guide taidewick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Cescinsky (H.), English Furniture of the 18th Century, 3 vols., folio 


aoe 
Chaucer (D.), The New Humpty-Dumpty, cr 8vo ( e yi 
¥ 3 da Commentary of Esperanto, 12mo 
vii iastmceaes od iBritish enperante Deupa) -— 
Douglas (J. A.), The Young Christian’s Progress, 8vo (Simpkin) ne 
Edger (@.), The Blue Bird’s-Eye, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 
Flowerdew (H.), The Villa Mystery, cr 8vo 
Ford (E.), A Short History — in 7 = cs 
ikie (Si N amon e Romans, 
Geikie (Sir A.), The Love of Nature s U. Merry) net 
ldsh (C.), Songs out of Exile, er 8vo (Unwin) ne 
Seb). Yaivratth of Wyngates, cr 8vo : . (8. Paul) 
Gregson (M, M.), The Story  K ee = 8vo Law gags Press) 
i Snamelling an: inning, 8vo 
Grinwald (J.), Technology of Lron Ena 4 1 Grifin) net ep 
Harris (J. H.), My Wife Says, cr 8vo . (Drane) 
, Sot and Farmhouse Furniture, 8vo 
Hayden (A.), Chats on Cottage (Gnwin) met 
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Hertz (G. B.), The Manchester Politician, 1750—1912, 8vo 


(Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
Hiplop (J. and B.), Langholm as it Was, 8vo... ..(Simpkin) net 7/6 
Holmes (J. D.), Legends of many Lands, 16mo (Drane) net 2/6 
Jackson (H.), ‘All Manner of Folk, cr 8vo 





ez ot Folk, or 8v0. es (Richards) net 3/6 
R.), Story of the First Chris ission ur) 
ssucabontage P. C.), Histo: f the Medical Teachi (At sie) _ 
trick (T. » His’ ° e eaching in Trinity 
~ ege, Dublin, and of the School of Physic in Ireland, vo 
(Hanna & Neale) net 7/6 
Koch (E. H.), The Mathematics of Applied Electricity, cr 8vo 

( hapman & Hail) net 12/6 


Landor (B.), The Mystic of Prague, cr 8vo............ (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Lawton (L.), Empires of the Far East, 2 vols., 8vo............... (Richards) net 30/0 
Leighton (M. C.), The Missing Miss Randolph, er8vo . Ward, Lock) 6/0 





Leverson (A.), Tenterhooks, Cr 8V0 _...........c0csccsenesereeteenscesereness (Richards) 6/0 
McCutcheon (G. B.), The Hollow of her Hand, cr 8vo...(Stevens & Brown) 6/0 
MeMillan (R. A.), Calculations for Marine Engineers, 8vo...(C. Griffin) net 8/6 
Mahavamsa (The); or, The Great Chronicle of Ceylon, 8vo 

(H. Frowde) net 10/0 


Malvery (0. C.), A Year and a Day, cr 8¥0 200... ...cceseecesseees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Turnstile, cr 8v0 ...........0.6 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Meade _ Tt. ), Love's Cross Roads, cr 8vo ...... (S. Paul) 6/0 


Miall (L. C.), The Early Naturalists: their Lives and Work, i550 T30, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Moore (F. F.), The Narrow Escape of ay & prance ae. (Constable) 6/0 


Munday (L.), A Chronicle of Friendships, 8vo ............ (" nanton, net 12/6 
Murdoch (G.), C —— pe, GED concnsennomssnampsnneiamnennanninuenentnn Sands) 6/0 
O'Connor (D. C.), A Treatise on Commercial Pharmacy, 8vo 

on net 10/6 
Ordeal of Silence (The), by a Peer, cr 8V0 ..........c0.ceccceseenereereneenennces ong) 6/0 


Pratt (E, A.), The State Railway Muddle in Australia, cr 8vo 
(J. Mu )net 26 

Reynolds (Mrs. B.), The Silence Broken, cr 8V0..............+0+ (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Roberts (T.), Tappet and Dobby Looms, er 8vo ....... .....(Simpkin) net 3/6 
nal Trades, by Various Writers, 8v0_ .............+. .(Constable) net 7/6 






Shepherd (R. A. E.), The Blue Communion, a (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Staley (E.), King René d’ Anjou and his Seven Queenr, 8vo ...... (Long) net 12/6 
Taylor (J.), The Art of Golf, cr BVO .............cccceceeeeeeeenee (T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Thomas (B.), Picture Tales from Welsh Hills, cr 8vo............... (Unwin) net 3/6 


Thompson (H. 8.), Sub-Alpine Plants, 8v0................000 .(Routledge) net 7/6 
Dieses Cees. TE), Tio Westen, Gi BuO. ..ccccscccncnccssocesscsoccssccensscosenscees (Long) 6/0 
Tynan (K.), Bose of the Garden, er 8V0.............ccccsseecsseeeeeeeeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Warden (F.), The Things that Women ae (F. V. White) 6/0 
Weaver (E. M.), Notes on Military Explosives, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Wood (F.), Modern Road Construction, er 8vo ... (C. Griffin) net 4/6 
Wundt (W. ), Introduction to > Psy chology, ex cr Bvo. .(G. Allen) 3/6 
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IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 3 0 _ by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 
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Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S8S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


TELEPHONE— CcOoDE— 
Gerrard 3787 AB C 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


OBESITY | ap Fe ae 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prizo awarcted 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astrc onomical gulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALQGUE free cn application. 
DENT nd 


. ? ? 


A few of the Prominent 
People who have endorsed 


CELMO 


The Earl.of Pembroke | 
The Earl of Calloway | 
Lady Henry Somerset 
Lady Clibert 


TABLETS 
for 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 





Cen. Sir R. Lane | 2/9 and 4/6. 
Cen. C. P. Bourcicault 
CELMO CO., 
Rev. Dr. R. Sinker 1a, Cariton St., 
Rev. H. Cray, M.A. London, 8.W. 
And many others. | Booklet Free. 


Celmo No. 2. Unequailed for Indigestion. 2/9 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any genticman by appointment, 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 
Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarcittes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


a 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,000. 








Makers of the great Wenesiaatan Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Ec 


CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000, 
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-—-THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


CALOX 


Whether or not you use Calox Tooth Powder 
depends upon the value you set upon your teeth. 
Calox Tooth Powder is the one dental preparation 
which does everything short of what a dentist himself 
can do to keep your teeth and mouth in perfect health. 
Use it bi-daily and white teeth, sweet breath, firm 
gums are assured. 
SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 
Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere in non-wasting metal boxes at 1/1}. 
CALOX TOOTH BRUSH—reaches every part of every tooth, is. 
@ 8B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, £.C. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Ueest sO LET, FURNISHED, from the beginning 

KS of August to the middle of September (6 weeks), PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL on the outskirts of Guildford, three-quarters of a mile from Merrow 
Golf Links; 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, bathrooms, telephone, large 
garden, tennis, croquet and cricket, open-air swimming bath, gymnasium, and 
miniature rifle range, small stables and coach-house. mt, including —- 
5 OT garden produce, 12 guineas a week.—A. H. James, Edgeborough, 

uildfo 


OR SALE. — Half-bred Exmoor pony mare, “ Beauty.” 
Exceptional, mm | good-looking, full of life. been hunted and ridden by 
a boy of nine; jumper, goes in harness, and will pass all wae? yo 
~~ just under 12 hands, age rising six. ted sound. 
app" Le 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OYAL GRAMMAR ‘SCHOOL, LANCASTER. 


The Governors invite eugieptions s for th the appointment of Head-Master of 
this School, Salary £400 with house, 

There is accommodation for Boarders. 

An applicant must be a Grad of a Uni ity in the United Kingdom or 
we such equivalent qualifications as may be he by the Board of 

ucation. 

Applications, with not more than three testimonials (copies), should be 
delivered by oo to the undersigned on or before the Ist day of August next. 

Canvassin; a a for the appointment. Copies of the 


a A § a ony can 
JNO. G. SWAI 
July 4th, "1912. Clerk to the Governors. 


HE REV. G. F. DALTON, Rector of West Clandon, 
Surrey, recommends a Clergyman’s daughter (27) as SECRETARY or 
SEC RETARY. COMPANION, Shorthand (certificated) and ty —" 4 
years’ experience. Country preferred.—Miss H. CRIBB, The Socsy, 
on Guildford. 


yas Bishop of London’s Sunday School Council is about 
to appoint a LAY SECRETARY to assist the work of the 
Council; to raise the necessary fund; and to take in the training of 
Sunday School Teachers. commencing at £250 per annum. didates 
must be under 4 0. ,Applications, with not more than three testimonials as to 
an l experience, to be sent, before July 8th, to the Rev. S, 
Kirsupaum, Hon. Sec., 8 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 








Warran 
Liss S., The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Stand, cen W.c Cc. 








be obtained from the bo wee 4 











[Boston GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ABOVE SCHOOL. 


putots to Toy ya = the oot Foe! A deg the my my Term. s 
ix or ion fee term. verage ni 
ber of boys for the last three tavee ears 85. peacoat onal 

The Head-Master must be a YGentuste of a University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions. 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas. 

The house affords accommodation for boarders. 

Candidates are requested to ona a applications, stating age and whether 
a = a eee, a” not more than three), not later than 

to 

oe R. W. MILLINGTON, 


Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Grammar 
School Foundation, Boston. 
June 18th, 1912. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY CHEMISTRY MASTER WANTED in September. Salary 
£200 per annum. University Graduate with special knowledge of Chemistry, 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 

RAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 
Director of Education, 
Staff 


Applications must be received not later than the 12th July. 


EAD-MASTER FOR CHRIST’S COLLEGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Head-Master. He must be 
a University man and a communicant member of the Church of England, not 
essential to be in Orders. Salary £1,000 per annum, house rent free; boarders 
allowed. For further particulars and application forms apply to’ the High 
penene pem d for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W., enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope. Applications close Slst J uly next, 

22nd June, 1912. 


(Osa vases EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LAUNCESTON. 


WANTED, in no next, an an - ASSISTANT MISTRESS re A A 
teach Geograph mversational French, and Class Singing. £100, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £140. Forms of application ma: be 
obtained, on pas of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the HE A D- 
MASTER, Horwell Grammar School, — to whom all applications 
should be sent not later than 20th July, 19 

27th June, 1912. 


EW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The College will proceed in October next ¢ next toan election to an Open Fellow- 
ship in Modern History. 

‘andidates must vend their Hy and testimonials to the Warden of New 
College on or before tember Is’ 

The Examination Sil commence on Tuesday, Ist October, at 9.30 a.m. 
Candidates are invited to submit dissertations or published work, which 
should be addressed to the Warden, marked on wrapper “ History 
Fellowship,” not later than September Ist. 

It is —— that teaching work in the College will be offered to the 
Candidate elected. 


M IDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TWICKENHAM COUNTY 8 SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 

Owing to the death of Se Head-Mi Mistress, the Governors of Se above 

School invite app t of a e person 

ired to . X up duties as fons the commencement of 


























RIVATE SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN.—Gentle- 

—~ » oy a pon work, ft -. ~~ “of YR 

a nA De Particulars: Box No. 556, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UTTON COLDFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SCIENCE MASTER required in tember to take Sniens ont 
Physics in Grammar School and to act as cipal of the adjoining 
nical School. Commencing per annum.—Applications to THE 
HEAD-MASTER by July 10th. 


RACTICAL FARMING IN WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

An opening for a Pe who must be a gentleman, where . ys in its 
eral branches can be learnt, the Farm being situated on the bank of 
e River Severn. Hunting, shooting, and fishing im the Sk SE, 
derate Premi ired. Apply to Mr. L. S., The Winnalls Farm, 











Moderate Premium requis 
AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, ESSEX. 

Wanted, in tember, a LECTUBEB for Mathematics, General Elemen- 
tary Science, and Nature ‘Study. She should be able to teach the method of 
her subjects, supervise icy ET. 4 amg in Practising Schools, and help in 
their ¢ pr Degree, or its equivalent, training, — | 
some experience required. ‘Salar £100, with board, residence, laundry, and 
medical attendance. Apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
op ay LE 


CTURER IN 
should be sent, not later than 
July 22nd, to the , from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 











The Council is about to int an 
GERMAN. Sti 
REGISTRAY 


d will 

the Autumn Term, 19: wai, A eek —_-* be uates of some University 
shen penal ta ae ‘entitle them ¢ we mate, "Seno salany 2300 
when y men, en -— ue) mat mmencing 

annum, rising by increments of £25 in alternate years to £350. Applicaton 
forms, which must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on ee. uly 13th, 
1912, can be obtained on the none of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
from Mr. B, 8. GOTT, Education Offices, 28 Broadway, Westminster S.W. 


N IVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
ayn y= Ay of ee by om of Wales.) 

lications are invi he post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 

EN ISH LANGUAGE wall! LITERA yy The duties will be confined in 


the main to Language teaching. Salary £ 
seplember 1 and Testimonials should = received not later than Saturday, 


ber 14th, by the andersigned, from whom further culars may 


JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Banoor, Secretary and Registrar. 
June 19th, 1912. 


(= COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 








KNARESBOROUGH BURAL SECC SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


Owing to the resignation of the present resent Head- Master on appointment to an 
Inspectorship under the Board of Education, a) —_ are invited for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP, the duties to begin in ptember next. The School 
has been established for four years and provides a Course of general instruc- 
tion ially suited to the needs of boys and girls in Rural Districts; it is 
aided by the of Education by a special grant in view of the edu cational 
e mn Aa which the Curriculum constitu 

“Commencing "annum (with residence). The Head-Master’s 
House has acc tion for b (boys), of whom by are 9 at present. 
Applicants must ‘be graduates and should have experience in Secondary School 
teaching and organization. Sympathy with rural interests is particularly 








“"NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


point a an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 


he COUNCIL is about to aprol a ty to ‘the 
‘or further particulars app 


DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATI 
Registrar. 


OYAL AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGE, COIREN- 


The GOVERNING BODY invite “apelin Hioations for the of LECTURER 
IN FORESTRY and FOREST MY per annum, with 
residence. Duties to commence Setober 1a ~Y next. Applications, accompanied 
by copies of not more than 3 recent testimonials and by 3 references, to be sent 

Saturday, July 13th, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom details may be 


7 tained. 
WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 
ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in September next. Age 25-30. Graduate 
in honours, to teach Chemistry, English, and Elemen Mathematics. 
L.C.C. salary scale.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Owen's Schoo E.C, 











Aggitentions should be made on Forms to be obtained from the Education 
ber ent (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and to be returned, 

copies of not more than three testimonials, to reach the County 
Hall not later than 9 a.m. on Monday, July 15th, 1912, 


Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

HE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
WANTED, in tember, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with Science Qualifi- 
cations (Physics an Chemistry, etc.), one qualified to teach also Domestic 

Science, inc Cookery, preferred. 
Commencing i about £50 (according to experience), with board and 


yo 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be ont at eo to the Head- 


Mistress, The Red Maids’ School, Westbury-on-Trym, Bri 
N SEPTEMBER. a ee ootion e in Priest’s Orders 
istrict ; University man; 


for parish—half town, half country 
no extreme views, musical, clear scader—CANOM BAWNSLEY, Crosthwaite, 


Keswick. 
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ypesenesre= OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH. 


An Assistant Lecturer in English Language and Literature will be appointed 
for work beginning i October. Half of the Assistant Lecturer’s time will Le 

ven to the English Department in the University, the other half to Lectures 
i Classes in copuexion with the Workers’ Educational Association. Stipend 

annu 
oi Biications ¢ to be made on or before July 22nd, addressed to the under- 
4 from whom further particulars can be obtained. 
Candidates are requested to send in not more than three testimonials. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE BOYS’ SECONDABY SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: J. B. GAUNT, Fsn., B.A., B.Sc. 

A FORM MASTER, who must bo » Graduate in Arta, is required for the 
above School for September J2th, Rd wp RF AWS 
Previous experience in School allowed for according 
to Committee’s scale. All applications to be received by = =, 











a form of application and scale of salaries send stamped ad: foolscap 
velope to 
os Offices _ 2 — 
Education » tary. 
orthum Road, 
Neweastle-upon-'lyne, 
= June, 1912. 








1EN IOR ENGLISH MISTRESS WANTED i in September 

for high-class finishing home school near London ; thorough English and 

good arith ic essen ap) t must be a gentlewoman and a Church- 

woman with hg at Higher ocal hons. certificate; age 28-38; |good salary 

according to qualifications. — Apply, stating full particulars, to HEAD- 
MISTRESS, neti, The Avenue, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


ADY by birth and education desires post as COMPANION 

or COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. Speaks French, accustomed to 

travel, domesticated, and has had large experience in management of servants. 

Can be interviewed in London ty arrangement, Box No. 557, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DVERTISER, aged 33, with fifteen years’ experience 
insurance, banking, and secretarial work, d 
suitable capacity. Highest references.—Write T. D. H., c/o Crossley & 
Lt, 57a Coleman Street, E. C. 


OF EVERY ~ DESCRIPTION. 


r YPEWRITIN Gq 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Rees. 


Accu ont yee Bo return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NO. DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 




















LECTURES, &c. 


UMMER SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS STUDY 
AT WOODBROOKE, SELLY OAK, wean BIRMINGHAM, 
AUGUST 17rn-26ru, 1912. 











Under the care of the Woodbrooke Extension Committee of the Society of 
Friends. General Subject: “Christian Faith and Modern Thought.” 
Devotional Meeting and Lectures each morning; afternoon Recreation ; 
informal Conferences and Di i Attend: limited to 100, 





LECTURERS : 
Miss M. Carta Sruree (‘ Philosophy and Religion ’’). 
Lzowarp Doncaster, M.A. (“Science and Religion”). 
Hensert G. Woop, M.A. (* The Jesus of History ”’). 
G, Curnnre Mantis, M.A. (‘‘ Influence of Jesus on Human History ”’). 
Epwaxp Grvnas, M.A. (“ Prayer, Miracle, and the Reign of Law’), 
Inclusive charge (for lodging, board and lectures), £1 17s. 6d., with reduction 
of 2s, 6d. if a bedroom is shared, 
Apply, sing 10s. deposit, to 
WILFRID E. LITTLEBOY, 4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 








PAINTING CLASS AT RYE 
DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
Under the personal direction of ROMILLY FEDDEN. 


Particulars from Mr. ‘ROMILLY FED! FEDDEN, Henbury, | Gloucestershire. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
uses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 


‘ACULTY  & ARTS. 
Including Theology. 
PACULTY a Se SCIENCE. 
Including pot Science. 
PACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Medicine and 5: urgery. ae Surgery. Public Health, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEER 
Civil, Mechanical, Blectricel, —- Motor Car. 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
as agg ed TRAINING. 
Women. 
TESTAMUE COURSES. 
Journalism. Social Study, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
ATHLETICS. The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in 
extent, and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDT- 
will commence on TUESDAY, October Ist, in the FACULTY OF 
ENGINEEKING on TUESDAY, September 17th, 191 
JAMES "RAFTER, Registrar. 











————— 


Es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
TRAINING FOR SECONDARY 





TEACHERS. 


x of Saline yy one mas is provided for Graduates of 
or other Universities who desire to take u sts as Masters or M 
tresses of Secondary Schools. “—— - 
a course, which extends over an d i practice in 
roved Schools, in addition to lectures on the History and Theory of 
eation, Ethics, and Psycho , and Sebool Hygien 
The lecture courses begip ou ber Sra, 1912, but st einai may be advised to 
begin their School work in September. The fee for the course is#10. Further 
particulars may be had from the undersigned. 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A. 
Registrar. 





—" 








T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


Miss H. L.. POWEL 
(late Head- Mistress of _ irls’ School, ee and Principal of the 
moa gh iping Coll ). 
Q) my ee COLLEG h tion for 
bridge and — wae Diplomas, and the Certificates 
wt the i National Froebel Uni 


2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and ~—~4— 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 ; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KIN HEGABTEN, 9-12 a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. » at 00 ga. @ year. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LOK [DON 
Patron: HER MAJESTY 
Visitor: THE LORD B 
Principal: STR HENRY CRATE 
Dean: PRO 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, BA. Lond.) 
oer ee Cae = (Head -Mistress, Miss M. D, 
Teate), apply to the Secretary of College, 48 Harley Street, W. 


The COLLEGE HOUSE for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal a of the Warden, from whom par- 
ticulars as to fees, &c., can be obtai 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE — 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND 
PARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Principal: MISS ALICE WOODS. 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and Septoubes to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the Natienal 
Froebel Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered to Candi- 
dates, with a degree or its equivalent, in September 1912. 


WINEKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Chevening Road, Brondes- 
bury. For Students attending the Mana ox College. 


: Mrs. H. M. PELKIN. 
There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. The Loan Fund is 
available for all Students requirmg it. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, - WARDEN, or at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N 











FOR 
PRE- 














NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
PACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
ical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 

The Winter S will ec on Tuesday, October Ist. 
The Courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
H which tain over 1,000 beds, wide full instruction for the 
and Diploma examinations in Medicine and Denti , and for the 
Di in Public Health and Pharmacy. There are Halls of idence both 

for Men and Women Stud In addit 











to Two Entrance Medical Scholar 
ships, each of the value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships 
tenable in the Medical School. 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR. 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
The School offers a pat oy yp practical and theoretical mining,surveying, 
and kindred subjects, pen to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall offers ~~ for practical instraction in mining, 
surveying, and Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over over three eure A Certifieated course of two years’ 
duration in mining, surveyi and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the fail Diploma Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 








YORK PLACE, <-wa oat Ww. 
Princi Miss M. J. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC TNSTHUCTION AN HYGIENE. 


Recognized by the Sanitary I — Examination 
The Course is Snes Se I ing for a a Sanitary and 
we ctory Inspectors and ‘Teachers of H 
Pull particulars on application to the PRI 'NCIPAL. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Beard of Edueation, by the Oxford 
University for Secon Training, and by 


Principal : Miss CATHERINE I. _ DODD, -—— 
(late L in Ed Manch Uni ity.) 
Students are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cam Teachers’ Certificate. wu is So Gan ae = 
af trees Bt) to £MD enon to Mudeute wi th a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Fund. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— 











Training C for SrDabaat; i : Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt. D (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, bridge ; College, 
A residential providing a year’s prof i secondary 


— (Theory ple opportuity i 
niversity. ™ opportunity 
es, Mathematics, and other ools in IL 5 Students 
are admitted in ener and in Septem be = Pees a £75 and £6, ticulars as 
to qualifications for bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRIN -TPAL. Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge, 
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ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS’ 


ERWELL, 8.E 
Governors—TaE a i eae Or CLOTHWORKERS OF TEE Crrr 
or Lonpon. ATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHW: 
PANY, THE LonpDow Country CounctL, THE CAMBERWELL Boroven Councit, 


—____. 


ONTAINEBSLEADY, BOURNEMOUTH — Private 
tial School for THREE 


Daughters of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLANSHIPS. tenable somes Se yous trom Seplopa Sant Gradina 


(Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., TMist, Oxtord). 





AND THE UntversiTr or Lompom. Principal— 
of P. of the Ly, ~ Fy Vice- 


of the University of and Member 
Studies). 





for 
sumber Le gee 


of Si 
forte. lowes = Sioa te a acer e's otsehenl =, 
A Free Stu 


awarded ann — Es juding residence 
Also eh ~ — E20 t to £10; open sey @ 
NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. —Olifton Hill House, 


lor Women Students. Setielly = —_ 
particulars apply 





ENCE f 
of Clifton fton Hill, in a fine old XVIIIth-cen 
; ten minutes’ walk from the University. 
to the Warden. 


GIRLS’ SOHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


| | eataaateaaes SCHOOL OL OF, og COOKERY AND 
MESTIC ECON! 
1, 2, 3, nok © ATHOLL CRESCENT. 


h 1 in the largest School of Cookery and, Dome Economy in 
This Schoo ic omy 
Great Britain, pA AT. Sf. Institution under the Scotch 


Education 

‘Additional Booms and Boarding Houses bs have been added to the School, 
which will open for next Session on Oth September, 1912. 

Students are received for any number of Tsboted Lessons or 


Special Trai 4 Hy ey 
Training for La Coo 


and ~~? 
Lectures on Home Sok Nursing, H 


Teachers trained in (I.) kery, Laundry aundsy’ Wark, ik oun itry and Needle- 
weeks and (II.) Needlework, 


and M 
idates for the Teacher’ Lo. enrol by 15th July. 
Post- oe Course ons a hen - ad for home life for young ladies who have 
completed their ordinary education. 
Training for the Princess Louise Lady Nurses for Children. 
urse a = in Moy and Social Work as a any h for Health 
Visitors, Sanitary and nergy Enagoctess, Members of Care Committees, of 
Charity Organization Booletion and for Church Workers. 
There are three Boarding Houses in connexion with the School, 
__Prospectus on application at 5 Atholl Crescent. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 

recommended by doctors. Sound education on m ern methods, Resident 

pF a ee ye oe 
me 

ship for 3 years. Illustrated Socapestentions Principals, Srinsee Ah Alcock & Cocks. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 


The house is on i -- ~ Je pene a beautiful 
neighbourhood of _, ve by acres are available for 


TN k raockes 
London, professors a 











ANDFORD, 1 SLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
CLASS SCHOOL FOE GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the parsonal care of the Principle 


Modera education, on, bencing owe 
HOUSECRAFT DEPAR NT for gl Tk 
Principals.— 





ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. —Healthy and and 
pleasant situation on gravel soil. Playing fie field and Airy 
dormitories. education for 


rooms and 
opment. 
Species oteaiegre Soe me tie Miss W W, M.A. London, 
ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE. 
-Mistress.— Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for from 1419 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
aay girls taken, English Literature, Languages, 


attention given to 
IGHFIELD, ¢ ETCALY 0 
rident 








Mine WALLIS" 
ALLIS, 





LANDS SCHOOL, = LEONARDS ON SRL 
Head ery 8. A. Gpannnen 
Board and Tuition, £60 x 
A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
aan, including ~—- German. Special 
and Domestic Science Laboratory, gymnasium, swimming bath, 
tennis courts, large fi Next Term — a ine 18th. For 


Head Mistress, 
EDUCATION CORPORATION. 34 Denison House, Westminster, S.W, 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed he COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for nn a and Pupils of the above School. 
ie. y WOODHOUSE, “8. a 6 Elms Road, Cla 
BRUCE, “ Methven indmill Road, Clap 
me LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1Ni itingale Lane, aoe 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, va oa . 


SECRETARY of the of the ee 


DAruA AM HIGH SCHOOL. 
isabie for to yeu) is offered ~ zy" $544 “hana pare 
The aamisetion will beheld cas ae am, fm 
tion should be made to the Hoad Mistress a 
ROWBOROUGH, evases— FInEEURSS” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for gy ey 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-o; 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos ( 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on 





ham Common. 
ie 
i Bend, Ciaghen  - a 











St FELIX SCHOOL SOUTHWOLD. 
ead-Mistress—Miss “Miss LUCY SILCox. 

St. Felix School Pa -four acres of ground about a mile from the 

sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ERSEY LADIES’ as ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
beautiful a — == yy - 
Tach fient Mistresses; Teacher for  girantages for soguiring. Pres B - tor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN WOOD, BASS SCT EEE 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. 
= lege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gen 
remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large fields 
—¥ THink. Tennis, Mosher, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 


FpGBasTON FB HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head- Mintreae Mio o TARLETON LP ee M.A, 
Pr OMESTIC ° SCIENCE *DEPARTMEN’ T. 
BOARDING HOUSE ions gy J a School. 

Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitling the holders te free 
Suites fo for two years. Examination held in og For particulars = to the 
Bree sctuses, &c., from Mr, H. KEELING, A.C.A., 1089 Colmore Bow, 

OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Preparation for University =e Dommeotio Bak Science t. 


Chairman of Governors—Rev. . JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated Fn the Principal. 
ANSDOWNH HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
iss by -— he c 
on modern lines. Special! a 
Pupils Fe for advanced 
requi 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IBLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven Pe Sar 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— — Principal, 
Miss C. E. BATTYE, Final Honours School of Natural Science, ord, 
Thorough Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambri tendon | = 


Sehooi Examinations. For terms, boarding, a The SE 
Havelock Road, Hastings. poly 


ARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN’ S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door — cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French vey for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. extras. Colonial children taken. Head-Mistress, 
a PAUL CHAPMAN, Po of Physician and formerly University Extension 
urer. 























HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class 
lassical Tri t Tho: pal 
tor the “Universities ff 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, MA. (Newnham College), and 











pBinonss HELENA NA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for Supe 3 gentlepeople. Special attention te 
drawing, music, and culture. 
Liege stands in its own grounds 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
ion from 66 guineas per annum. 


Tieng BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorough | work is 
done in this School and good results obtai 

and moe ppy, homelike conditions. The receive individual attenti 

and they are carefully helped and enco to capacities 

needs. ’’— Cambridge er’s Report, 











ORTH woop COLLEGE, P cae fame mye —A iret 


bined with home Site SE BR HO se. gi 1419); uNion HOUSE 
7-13). Large ‘tial staff of U: ity and o -qualified 
= eee Premises and and Choy - 14 mle trom » London. cede 

HAY ‘Cambrides tural Science ig Aen 


WAS GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
eee ee Tes Serine Schon for Girls, Beautiful healthy situs- 


three minutes from the twenty minutes 
rail from _ 1. Head- VYNEB (ia te Head Mlctrees of 


} Wallase: School).—For Prospectus apply to (he SECRETART at 
the School, Ty teshone: ie Liscard. 


tS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. the 
fe > Coe Oe ge bee G. py tee For 

tion conesentng bohsincehipe a apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWEENCE. 


HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of social ition, Resident 

Pupils =. Entirely 

400 feet. oO i 

of home life. English, Modern La 

| ety &c. Healthy open-air life. 

McLean, B.A 











surro 
all A, 








RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, a Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for eo yy ects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING. DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
ry for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
ethod. Terms moderate. 


SB orreiten—tan PHYSICAL TRAIN _ COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., Principals—A. 
dical Lectarers and oxy sod Mey ALEXANDER. "rho ba ~~ 
ay Jincludin a Swedish. Mistress from the Royal nbs yb 
Stockholm 





G 
ducated Woinen are trained as Scientific ~-F Pet 
Education. 


References ar to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone , the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D,D, —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
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IANG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


4 he BEDFORD Pursrcal TRAINING COLLEGE, 
peel, ae mae Miss STANSFELD. Students 
a= trained in in this lemeterne eee to yo T 


in Colleges 
course of training extends “+ 2 =x and includes Educational 
Bchoote ical Gymnastics on the Swedish aS Amatomy, Phy- 
[a and ca Gra Dancing, Hockey, Tantouse, Usiobet, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

Medalist. R.HS, Exam.,1909, ay yy MARAICHER 

Srerem, ty French — Principal: 
LLY i 


rs ist "Cinee ‘Omuineuten 


ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E. Cc. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 

















For Children unable to ae in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
th expert sup supervision. 

SELECTED CASES admitted on ‘om seduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
ene guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 

Fall information and advice. 

Mr. H. HOWARD, 





Telephone : 7684 London Wall. 36 King William Street, E.C. 

(YTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty 

“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE CES OF A 

——+—¥ post free. — A BEASLEY, o. 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





TAMMERING PERNANEETLY CURED.— 
Sea Mr. A.C. Schuelle, 1g {19 Bedlord Court . 
London, W.C._ Estab. 1 


M*>848 “COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS. 
FOUNDED 1882. 


Chairman ef Governors ; Princi STEWART, D.D. 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A. 

This School provides, at a 1aoderate cost, a co School Education 
in all ts for pupils wp to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session begins 
en Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may a Boarders by the —q by the Mathe- 
matical at the College, and also by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

Prospectuses with full imformation be obtained from the HEAD- 
mast. SR or the SECRETARY, C. 8. Geese, ws. St. Andrews. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN a ce em 12th—I4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Cle: Universities, eee ng 


BOYS’ 


Civil Engineering, Nava! — ne a coupe Laboratori 
Excellent ealth a Offi ming Corps. NIOR KING'S Ss 
scuocs for Boys from 8 15.—Head. Master , Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 





LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


tien at Llandovery in -m ber. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


{LIFTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination for > ye * - * £50-£100 a year, will be held on 
Jo — culars from the Secretary, Clifton 
lege, Dri 


B Aste ond BNE COLLEGE. 

') President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering ‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming- -bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 79. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Very fine buildings 
im beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing rt . Sa 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for eile 


Schools and awe . 4 Tend BEA (iarioore —* Sued 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C and Oriel, O ~1 a. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Scholarships to the Univer- 
TEMBER 19th, 1912, 
M.A, Cantab, 


























Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavi 
sities, Next Term will begin ees SE 
Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
bepwrnte School. 0 in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 





RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, WORTHAMPTON. 
= a, '-- 1868 by -. -y— for Sons of Gentlemen. Speech and = 
Tuceneuses, Geod entcbatentGesthah, Walgus cunsessesin Pebtie Masaian 
tions. Residual! hearing cultivated. Hicad-Master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc. 
eo FOR BPILSPTIO BOYS. —~Colshanst House, 

the Management of 


Warford, Alderley Edge; 
the David —— Colony. .. — —— Site Madioal — Se ~~ my < 
Terms 30s. her particulars may be 


boys subject to Weekly. 
for Cito. oe, ae, oe nt 
Por Prospectus, yGaecl House, Ipswich. 
Particulars from o Ghess Sur Becker awn tly Sen Ge Been, 











obtained from Dr. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Inclusive Fees (Board frown £1 10m 
Cm pte | 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Scholarship Examination in July. 
Publi 








EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


under the management of the Society of Friends, for 


Bewel femste Extensive above the Thames Valle 
alley. 
Hed Masten CL EVANE, MA, A. Oxon. . 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesc aque 
ew Ay or yo HAVE RECEN 
BEEN SPENT. Three or = four Sp 
See oe means, Beatines Pan Pinas , 


OVER OOLLEGE.—For imformation as rds 
Examinations and Exhibitiens reserved for Sons of Cle 
 —— application should be made to the Hzap-Muasrex, the Rev. F. 
) Mn ng — or School ._Mouse, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 








annually to Universities. 
Separate Junior 








| | Sestateateadadbetiecheathal COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 18, 14, 1912. 





Sore Retna, Sere vee 
=m. For pastioulaes = apply to the AY eed 
ERKHAMSBTED SBSBCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, | Scientific and Medical Life. 
me tS | a and hife; +) —— aie 
UI'TON VALENCE SOHOOL, Kent. Founded 1576. 
fine boarding houses added. Situation 
id, ta tracing, nly or pe tus, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., 
end- Master ; or, of the 5S 'Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Hiding, and Shooting taught. Open-air iife for delicate boys. 


value from £50 to £25 per annum. 
allotted to sons of Clergy- 

















PD OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their ay F can obtain (without charge) full pam Aa 

of the regu for the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pa 
master and Medical B ey . (Publication Department) 
Gieve.. Matthews, and Seagrore, Lté., & South ramenans Street, ianten, © 


| ‘e <— TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vi Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3or 4Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German. lome life ; efficient supervision, 
Vacancy also for 1 Pupil. 











ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and @haperonage at 
Concerts Galleries. Exceptional =" dy Ouly French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. grounds in thiest 
Bian near Poi Badminton, riding, ae tennis.—Apply, 4 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, aris. 





ROFESSOR from PARIS.—E. CLOUZOT, les Anémones 
Arveyes above Bex, 1230 métres, Switzerland, receives 5-6 y gentle 
c studies ; modern comfort ; baths; electric light; sple ia view 

of the Alps ; “Govest ot poouiasitg.—2i., 2444 L. 


RINCIPAL ot . Higb- Class Ladies’ School in Paris, with 








several ‘ry srrunmement,— Adres | i 20th to 
2th for interviews with ae arrangement.—Address: Mme. NE 
Arunéde! Hotel, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W. t. 





BRUSSEL. — Paying Guests received. Every modern 
comfort, Best situation. Terms moderate. 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 


likey ¥ in Switzerland for young girls only. —Mile. 
STEINER receives in her bome during the summer months a few 
young ladies. French conversation. Music. Tennis. Nice excursions, 
— eS 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,0008t.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—2£ducational Establishment 
prepared for Woolwich, 











for the sons of gentlemen. 
—— reterships, and other examinations. ages. Phonetic Cour- 
llus. Fusspostnan ¢ —_ i. Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
BOSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 





ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines trom 6 years up preparing without break or undue 
Pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J, H, N, STEPHENSON, M,A, Oxon, 





HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond M.stress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORBS. — 

fo patents sending particulars of thir requirements Cocalit charge | Street, Lo 

— Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lté., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the educational establish- 

fae Ss See oe ae © Soe ae many of which they 

158 te 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 
Ay DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS eaten 


waa _ AS, THERNG and — 


who for nearly 0 years have been 





uch with the leading 





Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIBLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST wil be. and a in oy J cumay and on = 





ne 
Oe ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH? 
es & 5 pees ans es = apply to the actual 

G, a one buyers. 

port; value per return, cr Ger made Offices, 63 Oxtorg 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES. Ay systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 


ee go — Telephone or wri THE TRIAN 
ECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton on GLE 











i ch, a ” Setonens nt under = 
plication to FREDERIC LEES, “ eS Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France. 


NHE NORTHERN = a. id SPAPEE SYNDICATE 


invites Authors to submit MSs. . Serials, Short Stories, Humoroug 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 
BV ERSIONS and LIFE JNTERESTS 
RCHASED or LOANS granted t 
The EQUITABLE. BEVERSIONARY INTEREST. SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 














Continent, will 
nil particulars, a 


aes (free of <~ yo 
and highly recommen ~~ VE 
pil, the district preferred, and pty = | some 
SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 


Please ate th wb 
PATON’S LIST tf) 
oth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and . "PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS = BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
=~ ae supplied to Parents FREE ay a 
School fees” deakved.— UNIVERSITY” SCHOLASTIC “*XGENOY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


Ae YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 








GIRLS, aes, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

oneer—1834—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 oa Street, London) 
gratis choice of Tilustrated Prospectuses with advice. State pu 

ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided, Entire charge undert cen, 


FOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS oe & University Men eae a8 Schoolmasters, who 


only recommend t 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC 
ENCY CO., Ltd., M .) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY. Ww. Telephone: 1567 Gzrrarp. 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO SucEry? RESIDENT- Soa ay ag “io ils 


Seaside—sent Lol of A Pe e Register sta 
TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W 


trated.— MEDIC. 
‘Telegraphic , il “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 ae. 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—Just Pub- 
mings for University Women Other than Teaching with a 
le of Universit - , 2] and a in the British Isles. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 











lished. 
Comparative aebie 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


M P By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R. 8. P.| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
YACHTING All Giles —~ 4 — ap - of 
> Berths. romena Dec oO essel, 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 





BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


Cr.6. BALTIC & RUSSIA 2% Aug. 24 days 
Cr.7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO 28 Sept. 10 days 
Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ... 9 Oct. 29 days 
Cr, 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days 
From Grimsby, nm | and Marseilles. From £1 a Day. 
ustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 





R.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
11 1ls—THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 16 and 
July 30, The Northern Capitals of Europe; August 13; from 15 guineas, 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, 63rd party, A 16th: Grand Russian Tour (Great Fair, 
Nijni Novgorod), Petersburg, Moscow, and unique tour through Ca 
yt x Crimea, Volga, &c. Oct.: Italy. Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden 
of Allah). Accompanied by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Ed., 3.W. 








HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors of Bey every 
Px rant — with Hydro ~~ Every kin Bath, Massage 
ani pay 


ARTMOOR. —Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 

Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 

garden in warm and sheltered situation. Fm and Croquet Lawns. Stabling 

or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel. No. 8 Haytor Vale. Apply, CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD OR DISUSED VALUABLES. — Gold Jewellery, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, BRINGS, be pg SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS ‘STONES *pought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 

or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. BR. D. & J. B. 
hee Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. 























PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, Speciaily 

erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experien and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billi Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. —Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed ly 
E. pee F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield W orkhouse. "1998 
All good things find ——.. .. .,' the oe Paste, is the genuine 
product, and has never failed to Palace, Mansion, Institution, Ship, 
= Le am .—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.  SOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 
e' 
OCKROACHES and BLACKBE:TLES.—The latest 
scientific remedy for the pest is F.I.P. (Forrester’s Improved Paste), 
Stronger, quicker in action and more attractive to the insects than any other; 
therefore, most efficient and economical. Very highly commended. Tins, 74., 
1s. 1)4., and 2s. 3d. FORRESTER BROS.,, 122 Alderson Road, Liverpool. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AtBayr a 
UARE, BLOOMSBURY, w.c, Patrow: H.M. = Kiva 
of the “SPECTATOR ” willing to benefit a National Charit 
retain their normal income, or who are ‘ul to geovile 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 


£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
:' Tux Ear or Harzowsr. Secretary: Goprarr H. Hamitton,. 





COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaran’ remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. ‘The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howarrn, F.Z.5., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse. 


Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D., Briypte Rectory, Cuorter.—“‘I think I 
ought in kindness to others to recommend Blattis for tne destruction or 
removal of beetles and cockroaches. For upwards of fourteen years we have 
been doing all we could to banish these pests, with limited success. One tin of 
your preparation in a few weeks has done more for us than traps and powders, 
etc., have accomplished, and I am under a debt of gratitude.” 











Tins is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellinglon Street. Business Letiers should be 
addressed to Tue Pusuisner, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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Acopy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 


t of Applications opened cn Thursday, 4th July, 1912, 
The ~| will close on or before Saturday, Gth July, 19?2. 


THE SENA SUGAR FACTORY 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £410,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
16,000 Preference Shares of £10 each, entitled to 
A fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, and 
(2) Priority as to Capital and arrears of Dividend (if any) upon adistribution 
of the Assets ; AND 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each. 

The Company has two Issues of Debentures outstanding :— 

(a) An Issue of £80,000 6 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures, and 
(b) An Issue of £100,000 6} per cent. Mortgage Debentures. 

These Debentures are releemable in series of £10,000 each, one series of the 
6 per cent. Debentures being subject to redemption in each year up to 1920, 
and one series of the 6} per cent. Debentures being subject to redemption in 
each year from 192] to 1930, 

The Company offers for Subscription at par 16,000 Prefer- 
ence Shares of = each payable as follows :— 

s. 
5 per cent.=0 10 O per Share on Application. 

45 per cent.=4 10 O per Share on Allotment. 

25 per cent.= 2 10 O per Share on the 15th July, 1992. 

25 per cent. = 2 10 O per Share on the 15th August, 1912. 

£10 0980 

Firm applications have been reccived for 5,237 Preference Shares, 
which will be allotted in full on the terms of this Prospectus. 

The Preference Shares wiil rank for Dividend as from the Ist July, 1912, and 
Dividends will be payable half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July in every 





ear. 
. Discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum will be allowed on instalments 


paid in advance, 
DIRECTORS : 

ARTHUR NEVILE LUBBOCK, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
London, E.C., Merchant. Chairman, 

JOHN PETER HORNUNG, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, 
E.C., Sugar Planter. 

THEODORE HORNUNG, Durward House, Kensington Court, London, W., 
Merchant. 

CHARLES LAGEMANN, 29 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., Sugar Broker. 

JULIUS RITTERSHAUSSEN, 145 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C,, Merchant. 


BANKERS : 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Liartep, 10 Clement’s 
Lane, London, E.C.; ar 


nd 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Lirrep, 113 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS : 
SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 


BROKERS: 
VERTUE, LUBBOCK & Co., 483 Threadneedle Street London, E.C. 
AUDITORS: 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co., 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
c. A. UNDERWOOD, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Company carries on the business of Sugar Planters and Refiners in 
Portuguese East Africa and Lisbon. It was incorporated in February 1910, 
when it took over as a going concern the undertaking, assety, and liabilities of 
a pens oe | of the same name (incorporated in 1906) including an Estate and 
Sugar Factory at Sena, on the River Zambesi. 

Since its formation the Company has acquired the Marromeu Estate and 
Factory, which is also situate on the Zambesi. 

These two Estates are ray 15,000 acres in extent, and the Sena 
Estate is subject to a rental of 3 contos of Reis (£066 13s. 4d.) per annum, 
increasing to 34 contos (£777 15s. 6d.) per annum in July 1913. 

Under an agreement with the firm of Messrs. Hornung & Co., the Company 
has also acquired a one-third interest in a lease expiring in March 1951, but 
renewable by the Lessee for a further five years, of all the property in Africa of 
the Companhia do Assucar de Mocambique and two Refineries in Lisbon. This 

roperty in Africa consists of a concession of 50,000 acres, including the Sugar 
state of 6,588 acres at Mopea, with exclusive facilities for recruiting labour 
over a large district. This Agreement gives the Company one-third of the nett 
— on the working of the Mopea Sooer Estate and the two Refineries in 
uisbon, in return for which the Company agrees to finance the Estate and the 
Refineries. 

The Company has further acquired valuable concessions over very large 
areas known as the Angonia, Goma, Mugovo, and Luabo districts, from which 
there is an ample supply of native labour obtainable at reasonable wages. 

The Company has established a thorough system of irrigation on the Sena 
Estate, where the rainfall is uncertain, but this has been found unnecessary at 
Marromeu, which is close te the mouth of the Zambesi River. 

The area of the Company's Estates now under cultivation is as follows :— 


Sena. MaRROMEU. 
Plants ... .. 1500 acres - 1700 acres, 
Ratoons ... .. 360 ,, sda ae — Oe @ 


= 4900 ” - ” 
giving a total of 8280 acres, as against 5712 acres in 1911. 

The first crop of Sugar was obtained in the year 1908 under the regime of 
the Old Company, and the crops obtained during that year and the suceceding 
years were as follows :— 

Year Enpep 3lst Dec. 
1908... “ ° 


1909... ose ese 2,479 ove ove 9,047 
i a ss a a om 9,492 
area 6 UL-e a 

The Auditors of the Company report as follows :— 

3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C., 
18th June, 1912. 

To the Directors of THE SENA SUGAR FACTORY, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, 

Having acted as Auditors of your Company and of its predecessor 
since its inception in the year 1906, we certify that the net profits 
earned by the Company from its own Estates, as disclosed by the 
books kept in London, and the returns received from the Estates for 
the four years ended 31st December, 1911, were as stated below. 

The profits for the first two years were derived from the Sena 
Estate, and those for the years 1910 and 1911 from the Sena and 
Marromeu Estates. The profits are stated below, after deducting 
depreciation upon all Capital outlay at the rate of 74 per cent. per 
annum, interest on borrowed ———y and all management expenses, 
including Directors’ and Managing Director’s fees. On this basis the 
profits were as follows :— 

For the Year 1908 (First Crop) .. ... £14,512 6 6 

” s 1909 -— -— ws «. £28,133 7 6 

.. . »» £20,556 2 5 
” o 1911 oe weet: BEG 4 5 


Acres Cur. Crors (Tons.) 
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The foregoing profits are exclusive of the profits derived from the 
partnership with Messrs. ae . in the Mopea property 
and the Lisbon Refineries, earned in the year 1911. 

We are, Gentlemen, Yours faithfully, 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Taking the profits for the last two years, it will be seen that on the 
average they were suflicient to cover the dividend on the present issue 
Preference Shares practically five times over, and those for the last year 
taken by itself were sufficient to cover it more than eight times. 

The annual amount required for Debenture Interest (already deducted in 
the Auditors’ Certificate) is at present £11,300, which figure will, of course, 
diminish year by year as the Debentures are redeemed. 

The Company's Balance Sheet for the year 1911 shows that the property 
and business at Sena and Marromeu, advances under Partnership agree- 
ment, Trading Stores, &., stand at £558,601 3s. 2d. after allowing for 
7 

The Company has, in conjunction with Ludwig Deuss & Co., of Hamburg, 
recently formed a Company called The Zambesi Mavigation Company, Limited, 
for the purpose of undertaking the conveyance of passengers, goods and 
ee on the River Zambesi, and more especially the transport of the 
Sompany’s produce, 

The Company has acquired Shares to the walue of £26,000 in The Zambesi 
Navigation Co., Limited, out of a total capital of £50,000, thus holding 52 per 
cent. interest therein and the consequent control of transport facilities. 

The purpose of the present issue is to enable the Company to adjust its 
Capital Account, having regurd to its recent expenditure and the increased 

uirements of its business, 

he minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to allot- 
ment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 10 per cent, of the shares off 
but the whole amount of this issue has been underwritten by Messrs. Vertue, 
Lussock & Co., at a commission of 4 per cent. and an over-ridimg commission 
of 1 per cent. 

Thesum of £2,600 has been paid within the last two years as commission for 
subscribing or procuring subscriptions for Debentures of the Company. 

The Articles of Association provide that at Meetings of the Company, on a 
show of hands, every member present in person shall have one vote, and at 
a poll every member present in person, or by proxy, shall have one vote for 
every share held by him. 

The Resolution creating the Preference Shares now offered confers on the 
holders thereof, both in respect of profits and capital, priority over the 
Ordinary Shares, and provides that the Preference Shares shall confer no 
further right to participate in the profits or surplus assets of the Company. 

The following Contracts have been entered into withiu the last two years -— 

12th September, 1910. Sub-lease of the Angonia District and other 
me made between the Companhia da Zambezia and Raphael Bivar 
?into Lopes. 
14th September, 1910. Assignment of Sub-lease of the Angonia District, 
between Raphael Bivar Pinto Lopes and Thomas de Paiva Rapozo. 
15th September, 1910. Deed of Purchase of Buildings in the Angonia 
District, made between the same parties. 
llth February, 1911. Deed of Purchase of Rights to Lease of the Mugovo 
and Goma Estates and Buildings, made between Messrs. Lomelino & 
Bivar and Thomas de Paiva Rapozo. 
12th April, 1911, Lease between the Companhia do Assucar de Mocam- 
bique and John Peter Hornung, being the above-mentioned lease of 
property in Africa and Refineries in Lisbon. 
25th April, 1911. Contract between Thomas de Paiva Rapozo and 
John Peter Hornung, as Attorney for the Company, being the deed of 
urchase of the Angonia, Goma and Mugovo Concessions. 
6th June, 1911. Contract between the Company and Messrs. Hornung 
& Co., by which Messrs. Hornung & Co, are appointed Managers of the 
Company. 
16th June, 1911, Contract between John Peter Hornung and the Com- 
y, under which the Company acquires the one-third interest in the 
ease of 12th April, 1911, = fen above. 
20th June, 1911. Debenture Trust Deed between the Company and the 
Honourable Arthur Greville Brodrick and Alan Richardson. 
4th April, 1912. Contract between the Company and The Zambesi Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited, being an Agreement for sale of boats to the latter 
Company. 
4th April, 1912. Contract between the Company of the first part, John 
Peter Hornung, Charles Bernard Raphael Hornung and Rudolph Willem 
Vroon, of the second part, and The Zambesi Navigation Company, 
Limited, of the third part, being an Agreement as to freights. 
8rd July, 1912. Underwriting Contract between Messrs. Vertue, Lubbock 
and Co. and the Company. 

Copies of the above mentioned Contracts and of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association can be inspected at the Offices of Messrs. SLavcuTer & 
Mar, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C., on any day during business hours prior to 
the closing of the lists. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying forms and sent to The 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10 Clement's Lane, London, E.C., 
together with the amount payable on ~ ee py 

In default of payment of any instalment at its due date the amonnt or 
amounts previously paid will be liable to be forfeited and the allotments 
cancelled. 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be charged on overdue 
instalments. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full, and if a partial 
allotment is made the surplus will be applied in payment of the amount due on 
allotment, and the balance, if any, will be returned. 

A brokerage of 6d. per share will be paid on all shares allotted to the publie 
on applications bearing the stamp of Brokers or other approved agents. 
Application will be made in due course for a quotation on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers 
and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 

Dated July 3rd, 1912. 

This Form may be filled up and sent ENTIRE to the Bankers of the Company, 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, 10 Clement's Lane, 
London, E.C., together with a cheque to Bearer crossed & Ue, 
APPLICATION FORM. 


THE SENA SUGAR FACTORY, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
CAPITAL ° - £410,009, 
DIVIDED INTO 
16,000 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each and 50,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £5 each. 
Issue of 16,000 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each at par, 
To the Directors THE SENA SUGAR FACTORY, LIMITED, 
Norroutx Hovsr, Laurence Pountwey Hu, Lonpor, E.C, 
GENTLEMEN, : : : 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............, beimg deposit of 10s. 0d, 
r share on application for mae of the above-named Preference 
Shares, I/we request you to allot me/us that number of Preference Shares on 
the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 3rd July, 1912, and I/we 
hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may be allotted 
to me/us, and to pay the further instalments as provided by the said Pro- 
8 


tus. 
Please write distinctly. 
Name (in full) paxwee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Signature .......00.cccceccsscescesecsceseccescosersccccnseevess ses cecsesvessoesossessrese+sesseeeen ov) 


BEB TENE cecereccesscceecovccevscevscscccovsescncs meseccevenceesseree 
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WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMEN T 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S APPEAL 


As Chairman of the. Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee the Duke of Devonshire APPEALS to ALL 
CHURCHPEOPLE for support in resisting the Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales now before Parliament. That Committee 
has assisted in the arrangement of over 4,000 
MEETINGS within the last six months, whilst 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PUBLICATIONS have 
been applied for and distributed. 


But Churchmen have to face a prolonged campaign, 
and LARGE FUNDS ARE ESSENTIAL. For the 
objects in view quite £30,000 will be REQUIRED. 
Of this sum about £9,500 has already been raised, and 
the balance is needed as soon as possible. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Central Church Committee in the 
Church House, Westminster, 5, W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 





EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpow 
Sraert, Norwics, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITES, 
PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Eyocions Pros 7 
M, GREGOR Managing Director. 





Cash 


Agents Wanted. 





When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened and distaste for 
ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys ’ DIET 
is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 

OfChemists Tecover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 
1/6 and 3/- per tin. —add boiling water only. 

Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Mental or 
Physical 
Fatigue 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ '** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, WwW. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PaYaBLE IN ADVANCE, 

Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 

ag mm postage to any part of the United 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, Xe, . 
1] We.uineron Srreet, Straxp, Lonpox, 


£1 





— 


REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


IN 


OLD WORLD 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS’ 


GREAT SALE 
DURING JULY 1912. 





The Annual Sale has become an absolute necessity 
in order that our Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique and Superior 
Second-hand Furniture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 





ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 
LIVERIES 


Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 

BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 


Telegrams: “ Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 





Liverylike.” 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


THE NATIONAL ‘SERVICE. LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 





President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
s. d. | rs 
.. 25 0 O| Members eee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members 3 © and Journal . os 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


a 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents o 


BRANCHES IN 


Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JULY 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The July number of the “Contemporary Review” contains the 
following articles :— 


HOME RULE By LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH. 
ONE MAN, ONE VOTE, AND ONLY ONE VOTE 
By JOSEPH KING, M.P. 
GERMANY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD: 
SWEDENBORG: THE SAVANT AND THE SEER 
By Sir WILLIAM BARRETT, F.R.S. 
D'ANNUNZIO AS A NATIONAL POET 
By L. COLLISON-MORLEY 
THE BREAK-UP OF LANDED ESTATES 
By ELLIS W. DAVIES, M.P. 
THE PROBLEM BEFORE ANGLO-JEWRY 


By ARONIDES. 
THE OTHER FREE TRADERS 
By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 


CATASTROPHES IN NATURE 
By the Rev. ROBERT CHRISTIE. 
THE FOREIGN LEGION 
By REGINALD D’ARCY-IRVINE. 
FIFTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS CORN-GROWING 
By MARCUS WOODWARD. 
FINLAND'S WOMEN DEPUTIES AND THEIR WORK 
By VERA PALEN-KORDES. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 





Lonpon: 
TIE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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“Mr. Howe's is a good book.’’—Mancurster GUARDIAN, 


J. M. SYNGE 


A CRITICAL STUDY BY P. P. HOWE 





Some Press Opinions. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


“It does not contain a dull page, and once a sympathetic reader 
takes it up he will find it hard to lay down. . . . Mr. Howe’s 
enthusiasm is a fine thing, and his book makes a very desirable 
complement to the volumes of Synge’s own works.” 

ATHENZUM : (From a three-column review.) 
“Mr. Howe’s illuminating exposition of Synge’s plays and 
individual genius leaves little to be desired.” 
TIMES : 
“ An able essay in criticism.” 
OUTLOOK : 

“He has not only found the things to say, but has said them in 

the most stimulating fashion.” 
OBSERVER : 

“Mr. P. P. Howe writes of Synge and his books and plays with 
a finely sustained enthusiasm. He has caught the magic of 
their poetry and circumstantial realism, and expounded it in 
chapter after chapter of sympathetic analysis.” 

SPECTATOR : 
“A well-written and perspicacious estimate.” 
GLOBE: 


“Presented by Mr. Howe with a clearness of definition and an 
admirable sense of style.” 


Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


MARTIN SECKER PUBLISHER 
Number Five John Strest Adelphi 


—— _ —- —E aD 











THE GREAT MARQUIS 
OF MONTROSE 


By Mrs. HUGH PRYCE, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt extra. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





“The story cannot be told too often, and we welcome Mrs. 
Hugh Pryce’s vigorous and skilful version. Her book deserves 
to rank as the best popular life of Montrose.”—Srecraror. 

“There was room for this admirable monograph, written in the 
licht of the latest research. Mrs. Pryce has given us a living 
portrait of the man in all the circumstances of his short but 
tragic career.” —STANDARD. 

“Mrs. Pryce has made fact indeed much more interesting than 
the most romantic fiction.”—Sunpay Times. 





London: EVERETT & €@., Ltd., 42 Essex Street, W.€. 





WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE.” 
2s. 6d. Post Free. 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Strest, London, W.C. 


“THE ARENA”. 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 


The July Issue contains an Article on The Staff of Clifton College (Illustrated). 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. Gd. net. (Inland Postage 42.) 


Britain’s Dilemma 


DEARER MONEY— 


STAGNATION 


HIGH PRICES— 
STRIKES 


BY 


M. de P. WEBB, C.I.E., 


Author of “India and the Empire,” &c. 


A forcible and logical exposition of the dilemma in which 
industrial and financial Britain is now involved—An explanation 
of one of the causes of our chronic labour difficulties—The 
present monetary policy of the City of London and where it is 
leading the country—ete. 


SYNOPSIS : 


Part I.—The Crisis in Great Britain. Part II.—The India Office 
Scandal. Part HI.—Gold for India. Part IV.—The Dilemma 
Solved. 





P. S. KING & SON, Orchard House, WESTMINSTER, 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 

Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, LNSPECTION OF 

Gerrard} EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
| 473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St, London, E.C. 





or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 182: 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society sp 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 
which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 


holders or in Commissions to Age 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,310, 


Westminster, 


£4,662,049. 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 





Office: 





No Shareholders. No Agents. 


No Commissions. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 


ecially for 


nts. 


459. 


s.wW. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dosen. 


Bots. }-Bets, ‘oT 


THE EAST and THE WEST. 


UARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
DY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 





Pure BORDEAUX, an = 


Vou. X. JuLYr 


— No. 39° | cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 





light Dinner Wine. The q 
of this wine will be found equal 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


agg DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 

found very superior to wine 

—_ sold at higher prices. 

“y preciation this wine meets 

rom the constantly increas- 

fag one of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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THE GOSPEL IN 


CONTENTS. 
The Value to the World of Christian 
Missions. By Sir Harry Jounsron, K.C.M.G. 


vention Missions and En 
ture. By the Rev. Cuar.ies 

of Missionarice. 

Study from a Missionary 


By the Rev. RB. M. Werrsrecut, Ph.D. 
A Buddhist Monastery in Japan. 
d of Wood and Water (Jamaica). 
By the Rev. T. P. Groraz. 
An Indian Village Cult. 


The ‘indian Census. 
Gaibortns.—inisetactions to Readers—J 


Ghureh 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE enoeesree OF 
15 Tafton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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COIN TREAYU Triple seo. | R. 


LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hodtels. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


aa | 
ee &o., 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund £1, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors ‘£3,000, 000 


ANDERSON & GO., 
VERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


on application. 
TAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
'y Miss Tuacx 


CoUNCIL. of the METRO ‘AN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SER- 


Y¥ and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 


HBodvertisements. 
Ovursipz Pace (when available) 14 Gurweas, 


—— We 
at the lowest 


Institutions, Pu 
Half-Page (Column) 
| ane -Page (Half-Column) . 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column 
—— Narrow Column 
column (two-thirds width of 
page) .. 


SOPOL 





ComPanixs, 


Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed ods, on 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gortcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Smmpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Chris ; H. Barcurm anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spnecnxiey, Auckland; 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
Page, 16s, an inch. 


} Pe 





Broad lowing “p hii ofthe W: 7 
15s. an inch. - 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








terms which may be ascertained on cgplleation. 


and C. W. Brasr, Adelaide, 





Terms: net. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





LONDINIANA. 


No. 727 (post free) of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE 
Consists of a Large Collection of Books on 


LONDON, its Neighbourhood and its Social Life; 
And of some FINE ENGRAVINGS, with a Number of Illustrations. 
The whole on view at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 





OOKS.—Burke’s Pee 
Crests, last edition, 2 ny 
lst edition, also large 


1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
rimm’s Fai Tales, illus. Rack 
ls., ape pager + Galdioott’s Old English Silver and 
field Plate, 25s.; Smith's Birds ott Wiltahire 7s. 6d. ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
1848, 1st edition, new, half morocco, £4 4s.; Funk and Wagnall's Standard 
Dictionary, 1911, £2 10s., cost £5 5s.; Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s. ie ae Best 
Novels, 14 vols., £2 5s. ; ee 22 vols., leather, fine set, £2 * Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d. ; Hartmann’s ‘Life of Paracelsus ; Litest 3 Jehoshua, 
4s. each. Hume Queens of Ola Spain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue. Thave always 
ee . 4 you want a book and have failed to find it 
» try m am the most expert Bookfinder extant,—BAKER’S 
GREAT 1 BOOKSHOP, John ‘Brisket St.. BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, Edition de Lure, 
yay 23 and 2%, or Cymatets Set; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1966 ; 


Works; Books on Costumes or illustrated b Alken, Row 
Cruikshank, ete. . 
any old Views of America, Canada, &c. 


Any books in monthly numbers. Desperate Remedies, 1871; 
she GREATEST BOOK BARGAINS of to-day will be 








—Hector’s Great Bookshop, 
ais anrectaree peme, Seales, ote 8 on 
condition as pu a u ces. tal 
free on request. H. J. GLAISHER, Hemainder and Discount Bookseller, 
55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVEL, 


Across Australia. by patpwin spencer, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. net. 

Tue ATHENZUM.—“ Written in a fine, fresh style, redolent of colonial hearti- 
ness, and well designed to portray a life in the open, amid simple conditions 
and wide spaces. . . . The book teems with illustrations which, without any 
slight to the letterpress, may be said to afford an even better idea of these 
people, whose chief mode of self-expression is the dance.” 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Old Irish World. ,y tice stor. 
FORD GREEN, Author of “The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. net. 

Tar Nation.—‘“ An authority on the social life of medieval Europe, an 
historian who had already won the praise of scholars by her work in English 
history, a brilliant, eloquent, and imaginative writer, possessed of an indomi- 
table patience in research and an indomitable faith, she has given Ireland for 
the first time what it so badly needed in regard to its history—a skilled advo- 
eate before the world.” 


The Early Naturalists, their Lives 
and — , (SSED-4TES). By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. 8vo. . net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Vols. 


Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

Tar Dairy Te_ecraru.—** These two volumes may be taken asa model of 
sound and unaffected editing, and among the many excellent works which the 
Eversley Series contains there will be none more valuable or attractive to the 
student of eighteenth century life and character.” 


LITERARY. 


Clifton School Addresses. _3y tic 
late SIDNEY T. IRWIN. With an Introduction by 
W. WARDE FOWLER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





SCIENCE. 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 General 
Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer, 
“Michael Sars,” in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., of the “Challenger Expedi- 
tion,” and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwegian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appelléf, Prof. 
H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 

Tae Times.—* The story that the writers have to tell is one of engrossing 
imterest, touched throughout with the glamour that belongs to the things of 
the sea. To the landsman, at any rate, there is something of the spice of hich 
adventure in the Transatiantic voyage of a little vessel of 260 tons, while the 
fishing of a 50 feet otter trawl at the enormous depth of nearly 3,000 fathoms 
must have been, in its way, a triumph of seamauship.” 


Studies in Radioactivity. ny w. ua 


BRAGG, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 53. net. [Science Monographs. 


Treatise on Light. In which are explained the 
Causes of that which occurs in Reflexion and in Refraction, 
and particularly in the strange Refraction of Iceland Crystals. 
By CHRISTIAAN HUYGENS. Rendered into English by 

SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R.S. Feap. 4to. 10s. net. 


inti PHILOSOPHY. 
Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris. Authorized Translation by 
FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 











FICTION. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


’ 

How ’Twas: Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of “Seems So,” “A Poor Man’s House,” &c. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Damy Mam.—“ Mr. Reynolds is slowly coming into his own as a writer with 
literary gifts of a high order. ... ‘How "Twas’ isa collection of stories and 
sketches which make fascinating reading.”’ 


The Sign. _ By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 


Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tae Giorr.—‘‘ Such a novel as this comes as an oasis in the oft-times dreary 
desert of fiction. . . . The novel is quietly and delicately written, and there is 
power and originality in its theme.” 


ECONOMICS. 


= 
Principles and Methods of Muni- 
cipal Trading. By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer 
on Economics in the University of Sheffield. 8vo. 10s. net. 
Ture Dairy News & Leaper.—* Asa critical examination of the details of 
municipal trading the book has considerable value, and fills a place, hitherto 
left empty, in the literature of the subject.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, 








CONSTABLE'S New Books 


THROUCH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
(Illustrated) By Frank H. Melland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.T., 


(12s. 6d. net) and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.A.I. 


_ “THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA” is an account of a remarkably 
interesting journey from Rhodesia to E it, made by two Officers of the 
British South Africa Company. Messrs. elland and Cholmeley had long 
held the opinion that it was a pity never to travel home by any but the beaten 
track of trains and mail steamers, and they arranged to devote the greater 
= of their leave to journeying through the heart of Africa on bicycles and on 
oot. In all they travelled 6,000 miles, a third of which, from North-Eastern 
—— = the Soudan frontier at Gondokoro, was done almost entirely on 
eir bicycles. 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA 
(Nlustrated, 10s, 6d. net) By J. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. 


The Author (a mining engineer) spent much of his time in visitine new 
districts in what was in many cases almost unknown country. His chapters 
deal with varying subjects of great interest: Ancient and Modern Gold Mines 
—The Natives: their Legends and Superstitions—Hunting—Shooting Buffalo 
—On the Spoor of an Elephant—Sleeping Sickness—Tlie Great Swamps—and 
The Congo. It must be borne in mind that this record is that of one who has 
lived year in year out among the natives of those little-known climes, and not 
merely the impressions of a passing traveller. The Illustrations are repro- 
duced from excellent photographs taken by the Author. 


HISTORY OF LONDON (10s. 6d. net) 


“The book is written ina bright and fresh spirit which marks it off from 
a mere compilation of what has been gathered before. It will help the reader 
to an intelligent view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it 
may be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large mass of London 
literature.”’"— Atheneum, 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND (10s. 62. net) A. G. Bradley 
Of East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates by A. L. Cours. 
The country between Berwick and Edinburch with which the book deals is ag 


a whole the most historically interesting region in the northern kingdom ; it is 
very ably dealt with by Mr. Bradley. ‘The illustrations are excellent, 


TWO SELECT BIBLIOCRAPHIES OF MEDIAVAL 
HISTORICAL STUDY (5s.nect) | Margaret F. Moore, M.A. 


With Preface by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., University Reader in 
Palxography and Early Economic Sources. A description of the 
Medieval Historical Classes at the London School of Economics; also a 
elassified list of works relating to the study of English Palewogra;hy and 
Diplomatology, and a classified list of works relating to English Manorial 
and Acrarian History from the earliest times to the year 1660. 


ESSENTIALS OF POETRY William Allan Neilson 
LOWELL LECTURES, 1911. (5s. net) 


“Professor Neilson has written a book which reveals him as a very sym- 
pathetic judge of poetry, both by temperament and by study of the best 
criticism ; few books could better justify the position of Professor of English 
which he holds at Harvard University. As well as temperament and a wide 
knowledze of poetry and criticism, he has a clear mind, eager for lucidity and 
for the tasks of analysis, simplification, and definition . . . he proceeds to con- 
sider ‘imacination, reason, and the sense of fact’ as three fundamental 
elements of poetry. He makes admirable use of this threefold foundation. 
With what Professor Neilson has given us we cannot be content. At the same 
time, we must praise the pervading combination of sympathy and lucidity, of 
which it is impossible to give adequate exanrples.”’— Atheneum, 


CONSTABLE’S LATEST 6s. NOVELS 
LOST FARM CAMP Il. I. Gibbs 


In this exciting and brilliantly told story David Ross, a young man from the 
City, goes into the Maine Woods and finds there love aud adventure and a 
red-blooded life that will stir the readcr’s own blood, From beginning to end 
it is full of the breath of the deep pine woods, and the render of it is brough 
to feel the tingling air of the deep forest and to hear the rushing of swift 
mountaiu streams. 


THE SQUIRREL CACE Dorothy Canfield 


“The author's grip and portrayal of character are extraordinary, aud the 
story takes high rank in contemporary jfiction,””—Pall Mali Gatette. 


A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Meredith Nicholson 


“* A Hoosier Chronicle’ stands out as exceptional among modern novels, 
... The author's resolute sincerity gives depth and originality to a situa. 
tion that has been falsified again aud again, ... A very fine story. 


—Athenrum, 
JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 
Author of “Love Like a Gipsy.” 


“The story of Jessie Bazley is told with all the eunning of a fine artist.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SILENT VALLEY 


“There is a creat deal of attractiveness about this story and its characters.” 
—Observer. 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN 


This book is the true story of Lady Sarah Bunbury and Lady Sarah Cadogan, 
whose romantic union— they were married in childhood to cancel a gambling 
debt—is well known. It gives a good picture of the 18th-century London and 
Court life, and is touching and very human. 


THE CITY OF LICHT 3rd Impression 
EVE Maarten Maartens 


THE PANEL = Motes Ea 
~ ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. London, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS at 2s. net 
The Cabin 


By STEWART E. WHITE 


In this new book Mr. White describes the cabin which he built 
Sor himself in the Californian sierras, and the life which he and his 
wife led in the wilds. It is a notable addition to his delightful 
books of travel. 


The Awakening of 
England 


By F. E. GREEN 


Mr. F. E. Green has written a modern successor to Cobbett’s 
“ Rural Rides.” He goes through England looking at the different 
countrysides as raw material for the nurture of men. He wants to 
see England re-peopled, and he believes that with care and good sense 
in many places those who make a living from the land could be 
quadrupled. Mr. Green is no academic theorist or Cockney land 
reformer. He is himself a successful smallholder. Every step he 
advises for others he has proved by his own experience. 











Recipes for High-Class 
Cookery 


This volume is published for the Edinburgh School of Cookery. It 
contains a large number of Recipes used by the Staff of that 
Institution. It is an Advanced Companion to the book of “Simple 
Cookery Recipes.” 





NEW NOVEL BY BEATRICE HARRADEN 
Second Impression. Cloth, 2s. net 


“Out of the Wreck I Rise’ 


Sir Witt1Am Ropertson Nicout saysin the British Weekly: ‘The book is 
brilliant and distinguished in a very high degree. . . . Never did she weave 
more skilfully the black threads and the gold. Never did her soft touch, her 
light style, laden with thought and feeling, but always unburdened and easy, 
impress the reader more favourably. Never was she more happy in displaying 
the shine and the shadow of the human heart.” 

“‘ This very interesting study of mixed characters. . . . She has given us in 
the person of Tamar Scott, the Jewess who keeps a curio shop and deals in 
jewels, a really engrossing and new character in fiction.” —Spectator. 





Four French Adventurers 


By STODDARD DEWEY 


“‘Messrs. Nelson have published no book in recent years that bids to set 
tongues wagging and historians thinking than that by Mr, Stoddard Dewey 
under the title of ‘Four French Adventurers.’ ”—Scarborough Daily Post, 





The Four Men 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “The Path to Rome,” &c. 


**Undoubtedly a book to buy; for it may be difficult to borrow.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 








NEW VOLUMES. JUST READY 


The Nelson Libraries 


The Jubilee Book of Cricket. 
The Isle of Unrest. 


Prince Ranjitsinhji. 1s. net. 
H. Seton Merriman. 17d. net. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





A Complete List (No. 29) of over 350 volumes in every Department 
of Literature, now published in the Nelson Popular Libraries, will be 
sent on application to Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 35 Paternoster 





Row, London; or Parkside, Edinburgh. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Beaumont and Fletcher: 
and Poems. Volume X 
The text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


Plays 


oe and post- Elizabethan 


Studies and Essays 


Keats, Shelley and Shak 
English Literature. By 8. 
ow Univ. Gall. 

The first four of the Studies deal with 
Keats's :— the poems w ae -—y 
with the Hymn to Inte’ 
are devoted to Shelley's ae 
ism, and to the imagesin Hellas. The cone 
deal with the blending of prose, blank waeees — 
verse in —~ and Julset ashe with 
om Se The Studies are 
Essays in English Literature, oe in 
and translated into English since the death of the authoress, 
The Essays as originally written in French have been 
published in a separate volume entitled Essais de [attérature 
Anglaise which is advertised below. 


Essais de Littérature Anglaise 


Par 8. J. MARY SUDDARD, L.L.A., Agrégée d’ Anglais. 

Contents :—L’Art du Portrait dans Chaucer; Astrophd 
and Stella; Trois Sonnets de Shakespeare (59, 60, 61); 
Paralléie entre B. Jonson et Shakespeare; L’Humour 
d@’ Addison, sa matiére et sa forme; La Poésie de Swift; 
L’ “Imagination” de Wordsworth ; The House of Life; Le 
Caractére de John Inglesant. 


Greek Education 


Its Practice and Principles. 
(Edin.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 
The main purpose of the author is to indicate what seem 
to him the essential 4 u 
Greek education, that is to 


Studies, an 
. MARY SUDDé 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


Crown 8vo 
56 net 


By JAMES DREVER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo 
2s net 
educational practice and educational thought may 


treated from the same point of view, and as a whole, by 
taking our departure from the education of Greece, 


Scripture Teaching in Secondary 


Schools 


Papers read at a Conference held in Cambridge 10-13 April, 
1912. Edited by N. P. WOOD, M.A., B.D. With a foreword 
by F. C. BURKITT, M.A., F.BA. 

“I lad to he the rtunity of it to 
the neti of Public Schoo! Mastess afteeeen 
work. The papers will, I think, be fo 
valuable, both in D thenatee and as aff for 
discussion among such Masters, ar — whom will 
welcome guidance and suggestion on a subject as page 
as it is difficult. I ae | recommend them little 
book.” —LIONEL FORD, Head Master of Harrow School, 
and Chairman of the Head "Masters’ Conference Committee on 
Bible Teaching. 


New Educational Publications 
Further particulars of any of these books will be sent post 


free on application. 

Séugs 5 Book I. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Epwarps, C.B., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
| BT Feap. 8vo. Pitt ‘Press Series. 

Caesar: Gallic War, Book I. Edited, with intro. 
duction and notes, by E. S. epee Litt.D. New 
edition, with illustrations, maps and plans. Feap, 8vo. 

Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Aztaur D, 
Innes, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 

Hi - Ss Algebra for Colleges and Secondary 

Osh ie By Cuaries Davison, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 

Al say a Beginners. By C. nemy M.V.O. 

a ‘A. We Sippoms, M.A. Crown Sy 92 
With Answers. 
Without Answers. 
rimental Science, II. pg my By S. E. 
RowN, M.A. (Cantab.), B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) Crown 
8vo. (Part I, Physics, will be ready shortly.) 

Exercises from THE CALCULUS FOR 

BEGINNERS. By J. W. Mescer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


3s 6d 


1s 6a 


3s 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London 
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Milis & Boon’s Summer Literature 








MILLS & BOON’S 
FOUR NEW NOVELISTS 


Mornine Posr.—“ Mills & Booh seem to have acquired a 
monopoly in clever first novels.” 

Since Mills & Boon started publishing in 1909, they have 
introduced to the public many brilliant and popular successes 
such as “ The Veil,” “The Rajah’s Peopie,” “When 
the Red Gods Call,” “Mary up at Gaffries,” 
“Down Our Street,” &c 

Mills & Boon have been waiting for a fayvurable period to intro- 
duce four remarkable new novelists, but owing to the recent 
labour troubles have not dared to risk publishing such brilliant 
pewcomers. Mills & Boon are determined to give these four 
writers a fair chance of success and fame in their first efforts. 
They particularly ask all fiction readers to note that each book is 
of superlative merit, and that in Anne Warwick, George Edgar, 
Maisie Bennett, and the anonymous author of “ Eve, Spinster,” 
there are appearing four writers who ave certain to make their 
mark. Please note the titles and authors. 

l THE UNKNOWN WOMAN. 
(Ready.) by ANNE WARWICK 

An Anglo-American novel with a touch of Parisian and Italian 
life. 

2 THE BLUE BIRD’S-EYE. 
(Ready.) By GEORGE EDGAR 

A rattling tale of the prize ring days of 100 yearsago. This 
is a ripping book. 

3. GOLDEN VANITY. 
(July 31st.) By MAISIE BENNETT 

A popular novel of modern life, dealing chiefly with the 
theatrical world. 

4. EVE, SPINSTER. 
(August Ist.) ANON. 

A brilliant Society novel. The REAL thing. 


JUNE 15&th. 
THE VEIL. By E. 


S. Srevens. 


Some of the few Books which rea!ly are well worth reading. 


ASHES OF INCENSE. authorot« Mastering Flame.” 


“Most uncommon, . . . the tale of a woman without a conscience, Ono of 
the very few books which really are well worth reading.’’—Tatler. 


“ Most remarkable, a most piquant and curious novel.” —C ountry Life. 


A BACHELOR’S COMEDY. 


“ Delight‘ul.”’"—Times, 


“Bubbles with sunny thoughts. About as jolly a novel as you could wish 
for.’’— bystander. 


“Full of the laughter that lies not so far from tears.” — World, 


THE PRINCE AND GETTY. p.G. WoDEHNOUSE 


“The most light-hearted book of the season—a pearl of great price.” 
— Outlook, 


J. E. BUCKROSE 


“Goes with a swing.’’—Country Life. 
“ There is only one fault—it is too short.’’—Manchester Courier. 


THE SILVER MEDALLION. 
PERCY J. BREBNER 
“One of the most ingenious and absorbing of detective stories. You are 
baffied aud bewildered up to the very close.’’—Truth, 
“One of the most ingenious and bri¢litly written stories we have met for a 
month of Sundays. A rattling good tale. Eucore! ’’—Daily Chvonic!e, 


THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE. 
HUGH WALPOLE 


‘*The best novel by a comparatively new author that has appeared for some 
time.’’—Sp/ere. 


HIS FIRST OFFENCE. 


“Ingenious and diverting . 
amusing as a story.’’—Punch, 
“ Intricate and fascinating, and, of course, screamingly funny.”’"— Daily Mail, 


THE THORNSUSH NEAR THE DOOR. 
SOPHIE COLE 
“ Admirable . . . a book to read,”"—Shejield Telegraph. 


J. STORER CLOUSTON 


. both effective as a satire and decidedly 





“A pleasant story, excellently well told.'’’"—Birmingham Post. 


On this date were published in three successive years— 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE. By L A. R. Wvruie. 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL. By Brarzice Griwsnaw. 


All remarkable Mills & Boon Successes, 


On June 15th Mills & Boon issued a MAGNIFICENT INDIAN ROMANCE, by the Author of 
““THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE,” entitled 


THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA, byl. A. R. WYLIE. Crown avo, 6s 


Mills & Boon recommend “ The Daughter of Brahma” 


as one of the finest novels of 1912. 





MILLS & BOON'’S 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF CRICKET. By A. A. Linvey. 
With Portrait in Photogravure and 32 Lllustrations. Demy 
§vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA: Thre Record of a 
Memorable Tour. By P. F. Warner. With 51 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

MY IRIGH YEAR. By PapraicCotum. With 15 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

FROM HALIFAX TO VANCOUVER. By B. Pu.uxn- 
Burry. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
INVOLUTION. By Lorp Exnesr Hamitvon. Demy 8vo, 

7s. 6d. net. 

A QUEEN’S KNIGHT: The Life of Count Axci de 
Fersen. By Mitprep Cagnecy. With 12 Llustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

TRAMPS THROUCH TYROL. By Freperick Wotcorr 
Sropparp (“ Dolomive”). With 30 [llustrations, Demy 8vo, 
7s. 61. net. 

St. CLARE AND HER ORDER: A Story of Seven 
Centuries. By the Autior of “'The Enclosed Nun.” 
With 20 Llustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

RAMBLES IN NORWAY. Py [linotp Simpson. With 
40 Illustrations, 8 in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NERVES AND THE NERVOUS. By Epwin L. Asn, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Dairy Exrress.—*' One of the most refreshing books published. . .. The 


ow Tl is so free + m fads that it does even an unnervy person good to 
read it. 


THE ITALIANS OF To- BAY. By Ricnarp Bagor, Author 
of “ My Italian Year.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE ACTCR’S COMPANION. By Ceci, F. Axmsrrona. 
With an Introduction by Akruugz Bourcuizr, M.A, Crown 
8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

THE ENCLOSED NUN New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; paper, ls. net. 

Pata Matt Gaverre.—*A remarkably beautiful piece of devotional 








writing.” 

A LITTLE GIRL’S COOKERY BOOK. i C. F. BENTON | 
and Mary F. Hopex. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; paper, | 
Is. net. 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, London, Ww. 


MILLS & BOON'S 


SUMMER NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


THE LONG ENGAGEMENT E. 8S. Srevens 
TALES OF THE OPEN HAZARD UHa cuiwe ce Surenives 
THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA I. A. R. Wyirm 
ASHES OF INCENSE ‘The Author of “ Masrerine FLAms.” 
HIS FIRST OFFENCE J. Srorer CLoustron 
THE PRINCE AND BETTY P. G. Wopznouss 
THE SILVER MELCALLION Percy Bresner 
THE THORNBUSH NEAR THE DOOR Sornizr CoLs 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS Jack Lonpon 
A BACHELOR’S COMEDY J. E. Buckross 
NIGHTS AND DAYS Maups ANNESLEY 
THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE Huen Wa.po.e 
THE ROOM IN THE TOWER E. F. Benson 
THE FRONTIER Maurice Lestane 
THE PRINCE Tuomas Mercatre 
THE SILENCE BROKEN Mars. Baittiz Rernoips 
THE FIVE OF SPADES 

Mrs. Painie Cuampion pg CRESPIGNY 
THE VOICE OF BETHIA Tuomas Cops 
AN ENGLISHMAN (New Edition) Mary L. Penperep 
AT LAVENDER COTTAGE Magy L. Penpersp 
EVE, SPINSTER Anon. 
THE BLUE BiID’S-EYE Georer Epcan 
THE KEEPER OF THE S&CRET E. M. Cuannon 
THE STORY OF JOAN GREENCROFT Anrruve N. Bax 
THE UNKNOWN WOMAN Anne Warwick 
GOLDEN VANITY Matsigz Bennerr 
FORCE MAJEURE Parrick Rusupen 
STORIES WITHOUT TEARS Barry Paw 
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A Selection from Messrs. METHUEN’S List 





The Poems of RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Feap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net each. 


Barrack-Room Ballads. 108th Thousand. Thirty-First 
Edition. 

The ‘Seven Seas. 89th Thousand. Nineteenth Edition. 

The Five Nations. 72nd Thousand. Eighth Edition. 

Departmental Ditties. Twentieth Edition. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to. his 
Family and Friends. Selected ayd Edited by Sir Sripyey Cotvm. 
Four Volumes. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. each; leather, 5s. net each, 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 3s. 6d. net each. 


The Blue Bird: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIxEIRA DE Mattos. An Edition Illustrated in Colour by 
¥. Cayiey Rosinson is also published. Crown 4to, gilt top, 21s. net. 

Mary Magdalene. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 

Death. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


G K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


All Things Considered. Sixth Edition. Tremendous 

Trifies. Fourth Edition. The Ballad of the White Horse. 
Third Edition. Alarms and Discursions. Second Edition. 
Charles Dickens. Seventh Edition. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) 


E. V. LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


The Open Road: A Little Book for Wayfarers. Eighteenth 
Edition. Also India Paper, 7s. 6d. Also Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to, 
l5s. net. The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the Urbane. 
Sixth Edition. Also India paper, 7s. 6d. ; also leather, 5s. net. Fireside 
and Sunshine. Sixth Edition. Also Leather, 5s. net. Character 
and Comedy. Sixth Edition. Also Leather, 5s. net. The Gentiest 
Art: A Choice of Letters by Entertaining Hands. Seventh Edition. The 
Second Post. Third Edition. Also Leather, 5s. net. Her Infinite 
Variety: A Feminine Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Also Leather, 
5s. net. Good Company: A Rally of Men. Second Edition. Also 

One Day and Another. [Fifth Edition. 
Leather, 5s. net. Old Lamps for New. Fourth Edition. A 
Wanderer in Paris. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) 
A Wanderer in Fiorence. [llustrated. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) AWan- 
derer in Holiand, [Illustrated. Thirteenth Edition. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) 
A Wanderer in London. [Illustrated. Twelfth Edition. (Crown 
8vo, 6s.) The Life of Charlies Lamb. Illustrated. Fifth and 

Revised Edition in One Volume. (Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net.) 


H. BELLOGC. § Feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


Hills and the Sea. Fourth Edition. On Nothing 
and Kindred Subjects. Third Edition. On Everything. Third 
Edition. On Something. Second Edition. First an Last. 
Second Edition. Marie Antoinette. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
(Demy 8vo, lis. net.) The Pyren Illustrated. S d Edition. 
(Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net.) Paris. Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised, 


(Crown 8vo, 63.) 
F. W. BAIN. 


In the Great God’s Hair. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. A Draught of the Biue. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. An incarnation of the Snow. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A Mine of Faults, Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
33. 6d. net. A Digit of the Moon. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net, The Descent of the Sun. Fifth Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. A Helfer of the Dawn. Seventh Edition. Feap., 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. An Essence of the Dusk. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. The Ashes of a God. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


OSCAR WILDE. 


The Works of Oscar Wilde. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each volume. L Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime 
and the Portrait of Mr. W. H. II. The Duch of Pad 
III. Poems. IV. Lady Windermere’s Fan. V. A Woman of 
No Importance. VI. An ideal Husband. VII. The import- 
ance of Being Earnest. VIII. A House of Pomegranates. 
1X. —e - De Profundis and Prison Letters. 

XI. Essays. XII. Saiomé, A Florentine Tragedy, and La 

Sainte Courtisane. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


The Substance of Faith, Allied with Science: 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers, Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s.net. Man and the Universe: A Study of the Influence of the 
Advance in Scientific Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Also Fcap. 8vo, ls. net. The 
Survival of Man: A Study in Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. Reason and Belief. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. 


A Little Book of Life and Death. Thirteenth Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Companions of the Way. Being Selections for Morning 
and Evening Reading. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

With the Simple-Hearted : Little Homilies to Women 
in Country Places, 2s. net. 

Thoughts of a Tertiary. 





In Twelve Volumes. 





1s. net. 





EDWARD HUTTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The Cities of Umbria. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
The Citics of Spain. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Florence 
and WN ern Tuscany, with Genoa. Illustrated. Secong 
Edition. Country Walks about Florence. [Iilustrated. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. (5s. net.) In Unknown Tuscany. [Illustrated 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. (7s. 6d. net.) Rome. Illustrated. Thing 
Edition. Siena and Southern Tuscany. Illustrated. Secong 
Edition. Venice and V ti Illustrated. 

CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
The Complete Works. Edited, with Notes, by E. y, 


Lucas. In Six Volumes. Feap. 8vo, 58. each, 


EDWARD GIBBON. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Burr, M.A., Litt.D,, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at ek Foy Tilustrated. In Seveg 
Volumes. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. in Seven Volumes. Crows 
8vo, 6s. each, 

JAMES BRAID. 
Advanced Golf. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Demy 8yo, 
t. 


10s. 6d. net. 
HARRY VARDON. 


The Complete Golfer. With Dlustrations. Twelfth Edition, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Fiction. 
THE ROMANCES OF MARIE CORELLI. Cr. 8vo, 6s. each, 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta. 
Thelma: A Norwegian Princess. 
Ardath: The Story of a Dead Self. 
The Soul of Lilith. 
Wormwood: a Drama of Paris. 
Barabbas: A Dream of the World’s Tragedy, 
The Sorrows of Satan. 
The Master-Christian. 
Temporal Power. 
God’s Good Man: A Simple Love Story. 
The Mighty Atom. 
Boy: A Sketch. 
Cameos. 
Holy Orders. 
W. W. JACOBS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Many Cargoes; Sea Urchins; A Master of Craft; 
Light Freights; The Skipper’s Wooing; At Sunwich Port; 


Dialstone tane; Odd Craft; The Lady of the Bargej 
Saithaven ; Sailors’ Knots; Short Cruises, 


ARNOLD BENNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Clayhanger; Hilda Lessways; The Card; The 
atador of the Five Towns; A Man from the North. 

G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 


Bad Times; Lalage’s Lovers; 

The Search Party. 
Cc. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

The Lightning Conductor; The Botor Chaperon; 
The Car of Dest: ny ; The Golden Silence ; Lady Betty across 
the Water; My Friend the Chauffeur: The Scarict Runner; 
Set in Silver; Lord Loveland Discovers America; The 
Princess Passes ; The Guests of Hercules. 


E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
Listener’s Lure; Over Bemerton’s; Mr. Ingleside. 


MARJORIE BOWEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
1 Will Maintain; Defender of the Faith; God 
and the King; The Quest of Glory. 
R. S. HICHENS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The Garden of Allah; The Woman with the Fan; 
The Prophet of Berkeley Square; Felix; The Call of the 
Blood. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Spanish Gold; 


SIR GILBERT PARKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Pierre and His People; Mrs. Faichion; The 
Transiation of a Savage; When Vaimond Came to 
Pontiac; An Adventurer of the North; The Seats of the 
Mighty; The Battie of the Strong; The Pomp of the 
Lavilettes; Northern Lights, 

ANTHONY HOPE. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

The God in the Car; A Change of Air; A Man 
of Mark; The Chronicies of Count Antonio; Phroso: A 
Romance; Simon Dalic; The King’s Mirror ; Quisanté; The 
Dolly Dialogues; A Servant of the Public; The Great Miss 
Driver; Mrs. Maxon Protests. 

WwW. B. MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vivien; The Ragged Messenger; The Guarded 
Flame; Hill Rise; The Rest Cure. 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Liberalism and the House of Lords. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Meaning of Liberalism. 

The Progress of the Nation. 
Hrrst. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A Short History of English Law. 
Jenxs, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


From the 


The Story of the Veto Battle, 1832-1911. 


By Harry Jonzs. Demg 


By J. M. Roszrtson, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. not. 
First Compiled by G. R. Porrzr. A completely new edition, edited by F. W. 


Earliest Times to the End of the Year 1911. By Epwasp 
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